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Evolution and Design. 


—<___.. 


WHEN we endeavour to gauge the value of the system upheld 
by those who, in the fullest sense of the word, call themselves 
evolutionists, we are constantly confronted by a fundamental 
difficulty : it is very hard to discover which of the protean forms 
assumed by their doctrine is to be regarded as its accredited 
representative, or to which amongst the multitude of its teachers 
we may apply for information, with any assurance that he is 
warranted to speak on behalf of any one but himself. <A 
striking instance of this difficulty has been exhibited in con- 
nection with Lord Salisbury’s Oxford address, concerning which 
we have already said something in a recent article! In the 
course of his remarks the speaker addressed Professor Weismann 
as “an illustrious disciple of Darwin,” whom he was justified in 
quoting as an authoritative exponent of evolutionary doctrines. 
It might well appear that he had every right to do so, the 
Professor having been recently invited to Oxford, precisely in 
that character, to deliver a course of public lectures. Now, 
however, we are told by Professor Karl Pearson,? that Weismann 
has no claim to be so regarded, and that English biologists have 
much to answer for, in having raised him to a position of 
popular authority. In like manner the word of Professor 
Romanes—Weismann’s great antagonist within the evolutionary 
ranks,—of Professor Haeckel, of Professor Huxley, of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, of Mr. Wallace, or even of Mr. Darwin himself, will not 
be found to be law among any large section of the believers in 
“Evolution.” How the process has been wrought, there is no 
agreement ; but all are at one as to the general conclusion, that 
the world as we see it has been evolved from elements which in 
their original form were quite different from what we now sce; 
and that this evolution has been due to a blind automatic 
process in which there is no evidence of a Designing Mind. 
1 ** Wisdom and Ignorance,” THE MonTH, October, 1894. 
9 Fortnightly Review, September, 1894, p. 347- 
VOL, LXXXII. NOVEMBER, 1894. 
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Denial of Design is indeed the cardinal point of the doctrine, 
if by the cardinal point we are to understand that which its 
upholders are most concerned to establish, We meet with 
constant evidence that nothing so excites the wrath of those 
most active in the evolutionary propaganda, as any allusion to 
the argument from Design, and it has become quite the fashion 
with them to treat with undisguised contempt the reasonings of 
those—from Paley onwards—who have urged it. On the other 
hand, evolutionists appear to be quite confident that their own 
conclusions have been established beyond the possibility of 
doubt. As Professor Huxley assures us, “The teleology which 
supposes that the eye, such as we see it in man, or any of the 
higher vertebrata, was made, with the precise structure it 
exhibits, for the purpose of enabling the animal which possesses 
it to see, has undoubtedly received its death-blow.” 4 

That the ire of the more extreme evolutionists is roused by 
any employment of the argument from Design, there is 
abundant evidence, one notable example of which may here be 
cited. In 1884, Sir George G. Stokes—whose eminence as a 
man of science no one can question—was engaged to give the 
Burnett lectures before the University of Edinburgh, and took 
for his subject “The beneficial effects of Light.” In the course 
of his discourses he adverted to the wonderful structure of the 
human eye, and -was led by his subject to the very conclusion 
which Professor Huxley had previously declared to be for 
evermore impossible. ‘“ When we contemplate all this,” he said, 
after recapitulating the main features of the organ, “it seems 
difficult to understand how we can fail to be impressed with the 
evidence of Design thus imparted to us.” 

But utterances such as these were not long allowed to 
escape castigation. Even as he has come forth to put Lord 
Salisbury in his right place, and undo the possible mischief 
worked by his Oxford address, Professor Karl Pearson made 
haste to rebuke Sir G. Stokes, and in an essay bearing the signifi- 
cant title, “The Prostitution of Science,”’? roundly denounced 
him as having degraded his high office by “dabbling in the 
mire of ‘natural theology,” and “presenting Scotland with a 
new edition of the rare old ‘argument from design.’” In 
particular he was very contemptuous in regard of the particular 
instance selected to illustrate and enforce this argument, 


2 ‘Reception of the Origin of Species,” Life of Darwin, ii. p. 201. 
3 Printed in Zhe Ethic of Freethought, pp. 33—53- 
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speaking of Sir G. Stokes as “like a resuscitated Paley, who 
discovers in the eye an evidence of design, and startles the 
countrymen of Hume with a physico-theological proof of the 
existence of the deity:” and forthwith he proceeded to demon- 
strate the transparent fallacies which the argument contained, 
He had not, however, to judge from his method of procedure, 
done the adverse system the honour of understanding it, and 
commenced by setting up a man of straw to be ignominiously 
knocked down; implying that the champions of design have 
no better weapon in their armoury than the fatuous style of 
argument caricatured by Hegel. “We must remember,” says 
the German philosopher, “that we are stopping short at the 
finite, and are liable to fall into trifling reflections. An instance 
of such triviality is seen when we first of all treat of the vine, 
solely in reference to the well-known uses which it confers upon 
man, and then proceed to view the cork-tree in connection with 
the corks which are cut from its bark to put into wine bottles,.”? 

In something of the same spirit we have heard it urged by 
another evolutionist, that we cannot argue anything from the 
order of the universe, for that had it been other than it is, we 
should still have discovered analogous reasons in that other 
arrangement to justify a similar conclusion. It is however, 
surely, very evident that such an objection misses the whole 
point of the matter, for it takes for granted, not only the 
existence of an orderly “cosmos” of some kind, but of one in 
which “we” could be found; whereas those who uphold 
the argument from Design, do so precisely on the ground 
that all attempts to explain the existence of any order 
in nature consistent with organic life, without introducing 
the element of an Intelligence guiding things towards a 
definite end, must fail to provide our minds even with 
what is termed a “working hypothesis.” To deserve such 
an appellation an hypothesis must “work,” that is to say, 
it must furnish an explanation which our minds may 
conceive to be the true one, and which is not manifestly 
inadequate for its purpose. It seems impossible to deny the 
conceivability of a sufficient intelligence having planned, and 
a sufficient power having fashioned, all the machinery of nature. 
We may go farther and ask with Bishop Butler, Will any man 
in his senses say that it is more difficult to conceive how the 
world came to be, and to continue as it is, with an intelligent 


1 Wallace’s translation. Quoted by Pearson, ut sup. p. 41. 
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author and governor, than without one? We may accordingly 
claim that the doctrine of Design is a “working hypothesis.” 
But can we say as much for any other? Does any system 
which excludes this fundamental principle, furnish us with a 
substitute which even conceivably can suffice to take its place ? 
This is the question that has to be answered in the affirmative 
before we can style such a system a “ working hypothesis.” 

In this inquiry it will be convenient to limit ourselves to the 
domain of organic life, not because it is here alone that evidence 
of design may be found, but because its demonstration is here 
most simple and therefore best adapted for popular exposition.' 

We begin, therefore, by observing the fact that we constantly 
find in nature complex mechanisms so admirably adapted to 
the production of some result, that no terms have yet been 
discovered by which they may be described, except such as we 
are accustomed to use of works wherein we detect the hand of 
man. We style them “contrivances,” “devices,” or “ instru- 
ments.” In our search for an acccunt of a method by which 
these have been produced, apart from intelligent design, despite 
the discrepancy of the views entertained by evolutionists, 
whereof we have spoken, it would appear that we may confine 
ourselves to that of Mr. Darwin, and examine the claim of his 


1 “ The argument in favour of a creating and presiding Intelligence may be drawn 
from the study of physical agency—such as the properties of heat, light, and sound ; 
of gravitation and chemical combination ; the structure of the globe, the divisions 
of land and sea, the distributions of temperature ; nay, the mind may rise to the 
contemplation of the sun and planets, their mutual dependence, and their revolutions ; 
but as affording proofs obvious not only to cultivated reason but to plain sense, 
almost to ignorance, there is nothing to be compared with the mechanism of the 
animal body, and the adaptations which affect the well-being of living creatures.” 
(Notes on Paley’s Natural Theology. By Lord Brougham and Sir C. Bell. Charles 
Knight’s Edition, vol. ii. p. 16. 1845.) 

Concerning the ultimate resolution of matter into molecules and atoms by modern 
chemistry, Sir John Herschel wr.tes: ‘When we see a great number of things precisely 
alike, we do not believe this similarity to have originated except from a common 
principle independent of them; and that we recognize this likeness, chiefly by the 
identity of their deportment under similar circumstances, strengthens rather than 
weakens the conclusion. <A line of spinning-jennies, or a regiment of soldiers dressed 
exactly alike, and going through precisely the same evolutions, gives us no idea of 
independent existence ; we must see them act out of concert before we can believe 
them to have independent wil's and properties, not impressed on them from without. 
And this conclusion, which would be strong even were there only two individuals 
precisely alike in a// respects and for ever, acquires irresistible force when their 
number js multiplied beyond the power of imagination to conceive. If we mistake 
not, then, the discoveries [of chemistry] destroy the idea of an efernal se/f-existent 
matter, by giving to each of its atoms the essential characters, at once of a manz- 
factured article, and a subordinate agent.” (Preliminary discourse on the study of 
Natural Philosophy, p. 38.) 
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system to present itself as a “working hypothesis.” We prefer 
to do so for two reasons. First, Mr. Darwin’s theory is alone 
sufficiently tangible and definite for examination, and has far 
more than any other impressed itself on the imagination of 
the world at large, so that Professor Weismann can speak of it 
as alone furnishing an alternative to the principle of design. 
Secondly, apart from the question of first beginnings, about 
which he has nothing to say or to suggest, Mr. Darwin faces the 
real question at issue more fairly than do many others. He 
does not rest his case on “innate” or “inherent” qualities or 
tendencies, germinating as things go on, as does the embryo 
within a seed ; and to postulate anything of the sort is only to 
remove the difficulty further back, not to meet it. It has been 
well said that a man hearing an organ play and concluding that 
there is another man producing the tunes, is radically right, 
though it should prove that the instrument is played by a spring 
within itself; and in just the same way, to explain the adapta- 
tion of means to ends in nature, by saying that in the beginning 
things were so constituted as spontaneously to produce them, 
is to leave us, so far as a solution of the problem is concerned, 
precisely where we were. Mr. Darwin, on the other hand, given 
life once started, in however primitive and rudimentary a form, 
undertakes to show how the most perfect and complex 
machinery might be developed, without any guiding lines to 
determine the process. Variations from an existing type, and 
not specifically sowards any other, is the force on which he 
relies for the purpose. As it seems to be almost universally 
assumed that such an agent can be sufficient for the work with 
which we are asked to credit it, we must endeavour to realize 
the full meaning of such an assertion, and may conveniently find 
an instance by which to test it in that very organ to which 
Professors Huxley and Pearson have referred. 

The eye, as we find it in man and vertebrate animals, is an 
instrument of vast complexity, consisting of an infinity of parts, 
which must not only do each its own appointed work towards 
producing vision, but supplement that of the rest, in order to 
produce one definite result, imperatively conditioned by the 
laws of light. Cornea, aqueous humour, tris, crystalline lens, 
vitreous humour, and retina, may be roughly spoken of as the 
parts of this delicate “camera,” nicely adjusted to ensure the 
production of a picture more perfect than was ever formed in that 
of a photographer ; but each of these parts is again built up of 
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others of bewildering complexity and extraordinary construc- 
tion,! exhibiting fresh marvels and suggesting fresh problems as 
we succeed in pushing our observations further and further; while 
so well do they all subserve one end, that Mr. Darwin himself 
speaks of the “inimitable contrivances’? exhibited in the organ. 
It therefore appears that we may well say of this,as Mr. Wallace 
says * of some structures, that it has “very much the appearance 
of design by an intelligent designer,” and we can easily believe 
the same authority when he tells us* that the thought of it even 
to the last gave Mr. Darwin a cold shiver, on account of the 
conclusion to this effect which it so forcibly suggested. Never- 
theless both Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace succeeded in per- 
suading themselves that the eye may have been manufactured 
by a blind mechanical process in the following manner. 

We musf, it is true, take for granted that there was to start 
with a rude organ of vision, which originated in some unknown 
manner ; but this may have been as simple and imperfect as we 
like, the extremity of a nerve which had grown sensitive to 
light, as other nerves are to touch, and capable only of dis- 
tinguishing illumination from darkness, as we can when our eyes 
are shut. Given this, all, we are told, is clear. The animal 
possessing such an organ would hand it on to its progeny, but 
nature never copies her own work quite exactly, and the 
visual apparatus of the young would differ in various 
particulars from that of the parent. Some of these variations 
would be in the direction of more perfect vision, and those 
lucky enough to have acquired the better organs, would fare 
better in the battle of life, and become the progenitors of the 
next generation ; some members of that generation, on the same 
principle, would have an outfit still more effective, enabling 
them to live down all their congeners not possessing similar 
advantages, and exactly to reverse the lament of Horace— 

Aetas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 
Each generation would, in fact, advance, though never so little, 
upon that preceding it; the individuals possessing desirable 
modifications being infallibly picked out for survival by the 
forces of nature, amid the jar of which they could subsist 


1 See ‘‘ The Eye and its Making,” THE MonrTHu, June, 1890. 
2 Origin of Species, p. 143. Twelfth Thousand, 
3 Darwinism, p. 113. 4 bid, p. 130. 
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while others perished, until something better than themselves 
had been produced. In living bodies, says Mr. Darwin,! variation 
will cause the slight alterations, generation will multiply them 
almost infinitely, and Natural Selection will pick out with 
unerring skill each improvement. Let this process go on for 
millions of years; and during each year on millions of indi- 
viduals of many kinds; and may we not believe that a living 
optical instrument might thus be found as perfect as that 
which we find in the eye.2 That is to say, we are to hold it as 
at least conceivable that a process such as we have seen 
described has resulted in the construction of a delicate and 
complicated optical machine, with its series of lenses of different 
and intricate structure, throwing a picture upon a yet more 
complex screen, the functions of which, even when we have with 
immense labour distinguished something of its various parts, we 
are still unable to understand. 

It is not easy to find an example which shall help us even 
partially to realize the magnitude of the demand thus made 
on our belief. Let us, however, imagine a great multitude of 
children who have a natural aptitude for drawing sufficient to 
ensure that they shall imitate very closely any simple copy set 
before them, but quite untrained, so as never to imitate it quite 
exactly. They have never seen a tree or a flower, and it is 
proposed to make them delineate one on the principles of casual 
variation, a lynx-eyed teacher watching over and directing the 
process. He gives as their first copy a plain straight line, 
proposing to lead them on to produce amongst them the 
likeness of a buttercup. Of the first set of drawings made, all 
will vary in some degree from the austere simplicity of the 
original ; there will be at least the suggestion of curves and 
protuberances, some of which may possibly serve as the first 
distant approaches towards the development of leaves and 
blossoms. The most likely to serve such a function is picked 
out from the lot, and being faithfully reproduced to the required 
extent, is set before the class as their second copy; they being 
bidden to represent it exactly as it is. The attempt emphasizes 


1 Origin of Species, p. 146. 

2 Mr. Darwin’s own words are, ‘‘ A living optical instrument, as superior to one 
of glass as the works of the Creator are to those of man.” In his correspondence, 
however, he expresses regret for having so far truckled to public opinion as to employ 
the old ‘‘ Mosaic” term ‘‘ Creator” and ‘‘ Creation,” and explains that when he 
speaks of a thing as having been ‘‘created,” he means no more than that it has 
appeared, in some manner of which he knows nothing. 
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the variations already inaugurated, the most promising of which 
is again selected to form the model for the third lesson. Is 
there any possibility that such an experiment, on however large 
a scale it were tried, and however often it were repeated, should 
result in producing a single sketch accurately representing a 
buttercup of the fields? And yet, the conditions of an optical 
instrument, like the eye, are as definitely fixed beforehand as 
the outlines of the required flower. The laws of light, which 
were in full force long before the first eye was invented, 
imperatively demand the fulfilment of definite conditions before 
an image can be formed ; while the methods on which we are 
told that nature works have no more purpose in them than 
the inability of our copyists to reproduce what they imitate. 
If her only power of producing something new, has been her 
ineradicable tendency to depart from previous types, we may 
truly say that the eye, and all similar organs, are the monu- 
ments of nature’s inaccuracy. We may be allowed to ask 
whether this appears to be a “working hypothesis,” to say 
nothing of its dealing a death-blow to any other? 

It must also be remembered that the problem from which 
an illustration has been sought is, comparatively speaking, very 
simple. How would the process we have imagined be likely 
to succeed in providing us with an accurate likeness of “a 
peacock in his pride,” or a Gothic cathedral, or the engines of 
an ocean steamer, or, let us say, a diagram of the eye 
itself? Yet must the equally blind operation of random 
variation be credited with the production, not only of some 
one work, as accurately fitted and finished as any of them 
(to put the matter at its lowest), but of an infinite multi- 
tude, adapted to purposes the most diverse, all accurately 
satisfying the requirements of inexorable laws. It is not only 
the one organ which we have hitherto considered in which 
“nature” shows her craft; nay, eyes such as our own are not 
the only instruments she has invented for purposes of sight. 
There are compound, as well as simple, eyes, constructed on 
a totally different plan, which we cannot imitate, having not 
the least idea how it works, but which obviously satisfies the 
laws of reflection and refraction, enabling the creatures possess- 
ing such organs to see, in some respects, possibly better than 
ourselves. In like manner ears are adapted to the laws of 
sound in a manner perhaps still more marvellous, and fitted 
with machinery of exquisite manufacture ; the wing of every 
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creature which flies practically solves, though the methods of 
solution are very different, a problem of pneumatics with which 
we are unable to grapple even in theory; paw and talon, fin 
and hoof, the fang of the snake, the sting of the bee, the tongue 
of the butterfly, each of them, and a countless multitude of 
other tools or weapons, is accurately fitted for a special work 
by an intricate system of most delicate machinery ; nay, there 
is no part, however seemingly trivial, of any creature, however 
low in the scale of life, which does not prove on examination 
to be a structure wonderfully built up so as exactly to satisfy 
the conditions of its own functions, that is to say, when we have 
got so far as to know what those functions are." 

Neither must we forget that it is not in the animal world 
alone that we meet with this sort of thing. Amongst plants, 
too, there are innumerable instances of means adapted to 
definite ends quite as wonderful as those we have been con- 
sidering. Thus, a species of orchis? is provided with a kind 
of spring-gun, which, when a bce enters a blossom, discharges 
at him, by means of a very ingenious mechanism, the glutinous 
pollen-mass, and this adhering to the insect’s back, is carried 
away by him to serve for the fertilization of the next blossom 
he visits. Another orchis (coryanthes) secures the same object 
in an altogether different manner. This sets a trap for the bee, 
the lower lip of the flower enlarging into a bucket with a 
spout on one side, while two water-secreting horns above 
keep this vessel constantly full. A bee visiting the flower 
occasionally tumbles into the bucket, and then crawls out by 
the spout, but in doing so has to squeeze his back against a 
similar sticky mass of pollen, and carries it off with him, to be 
presently left on precisely the right part of the next coryanthes 
he visits, for purposes of fertilization. We find, moreover, that 
what Mr. Darwin styles the “very curious contrivance” of a 
mass of pollen-grains borne on a footstalk with an adhesive 
gland, is apparently the same amongst asclepiads as among 


1 The author of a delightful book, 4 Naturalist on the Prowl, speaks thus of one 
such organ: ‘* But may not a butterfly have other means of knowing than by 
seeing or smelling? Aye, there’s the rub. For what @ prioré reason is there that 
the phenomena of this world should reach the brain of a butterfly only through the 
five gates of Mansoul? And if there are other means of access, how can we even 
conceive them? What are antenne of a butterfly? ‘Feelers’ they are called in 
English, but to overawe the unlearned, we men of science write of them as antenne, 
which mean the yards of a ship. Under either term we know as much about them 
as the butterfly knows why I carry a walking-stick.” 

2 Cataselum. 
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orchids, though these kinds are about as remote from each other 
as flowering plants can be, whence it appears that nature has 
been able to hit upon the same ingenious device twice over. 

What is the meaning of this wealth of inventive power? 
When the little girl voyaging in dreamland heard of an insect 
whose food was weak tea and bread and butter, and asking 
what happened if it could not get such fare, was told that then 
it died, she not unnaturally objected that this must happen 
very often. “It always happens,” was the reply. But here we 
have a puzzle precisely the reverse. No one of the creatures 
we find upon the earth could exist unless it happened to be pro- 
vided with mechanisms of most extraordinary complexity, and 
equally wonderful efficiency. Yet it always happens that they 
have got them. To construct a “working hypothesis” as to 
how this comes to be, we must be able to find within our 
experience a force which of its nature is capable of doing work 
analogous in kind. Of one such force alone have we any 
knowledge—that of intelligence co-ordinating means towards 
an end. Therefore do we say that we find in nature traces 
of intelligence—and these we call the argument from Design. 
It is true that the Intelligence which we thus recognize, must 
be one so immeasurably beyond our own, as to stamp it as 
of quite another order. It can create what we can_ but feebly 
copy, and devise what we cannot fully understand. But this 
only assures us that in it there is all that is in our own, and 
more. We may obtain true notions of a figure though we sce 
its shadow only and not itself. The fact that the mind of 
Shakespeare is a puzzle to us, does not hinder us from believing 
that he had a mind. 

Many who have read thus far will doubtless have desired 
long since to urge an objection, often supposed to be fatal 
to such an argument, which is founded upon the very example 
on which most stress has been laid. The eye, it is said, is far 
from being a perfect instrument for its purposes—in fact, it is 
an exceedingly imperfect one—not being properly corrected 
for chromatic aberration. Has not Professor Helmholtz himself 
declared that were an optician to send him an instrument so 
defective, he would at once return it to the maker as a bungling 
piece of work ? 

To this we might reply that as we have not the faintest 
conception as to how the eye does the work of seeing, it is 
somewhat premature to speak of defects in its mode of operating. 
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We know, it is true, that its lenses throw a picture on the 
retina, as do those of a camera on the screen: but as to how 
this produces vision we know nothing at all. It used to be 
supposed that vision depended on this picture, just as the 
photograph does, and because rays of different colours penetrated 
the screen to different depths, it was thought that this must 
tend to spoil the result in the one case, as it would in the other. 
But it has since been suggested that the process by which the 
picture is connected with sight, is a chemical one, and according 
to this theory, if the rays did not penetrate to different depths 
we should not see at all. More recently, Professor Lodge has 
again suggested that the process may be electrical, and here 
again it might well be that what has been represented as a 
defect should prove to be an essential condition. We do not 
see the picture on our retina: its formation is but the last step 
which we can follow in the mechanical process whereby light is 
translated into sight: and what follows after that is still absolute 
mystery. 

Let us, however, suppose that things are as the objection 
assumes. Let the eye be as far from ideal perfection as we 
like: this no wise diminishes the force of our argument. What- 
ever it might possibly do, there is no doubt as to what it does. 
It sees. The telescope used by Galileo was no doubt a most 
primitive and imperfect instrument; equally faulty was the 
steam-engine invented by James Watt; but do we therefore 
doubt that the one and the other gave proof of design? We 
say, not that the eye, or anything else, is the best article of its 
kind that could possibly be made, but that, as it actually 
exists, it is what nothing but intelligent design could have 
produced. 

Another objection, and one apparently more fundamental, 
is probably awaiting us. Our argument has proceeded through- 
out on the assumption, that the only force to which on Darwinian 
principles the manufacture of new organs can be attributed, is 
that of random variation. We shall be reminded that we have 
failed to reckon with the potent factor of “ Natural Selection.” 
Undoubtedly this is constantly spoken of as if it were such 
a force: but it is equally evident that such it cannot be. 
Natural Selection, on the showing of its authorized advocates, 
can never possibly make anything: it cannot even preserve 
what is made. All that it can do is to remove rivals from the 
path of a creature which is fit to develope. Let us suppose 
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that there is a pond inhabited in company by gold fish and 
by common carp. The latter are the bigger and stronger and 
get the lion’s share of the food, which is of course limited in 
amount, and in consequence the gold fish are not only few 
in number, but poor in condition, being stunted in growth and 
dull in colour. The owner, however, wishes to encourage the 
more ornamental species, and for this end at frequent intervals 
draws a net through the water, the meshes being large enough 
for them to pass easily through, while at least the mature carp 
are caught. In consequence of this action of his, the gold fish 
increase and multiply, and having the benefit of a far more 
ample food supply than previously, become portly of form and 
brilliant of hue. But though they have to thank the net for 
the chance of developing, it does not develope them. They 
must acquiré the power of becoming plump and golden from 
some other quarter, else will they no more improve under their 
new conditions than do the sticks and straws which pass in 
their company through the meshes. Natural Selection is the 
exact analogue of such a net: it can initiate nothing ; whatever 
benefits by its operation must be prepared to benefit before it 
begins to act: the fittest must be fittest before it survives. 

In this brief survey of the line of argument which seems to 
lead most easily to the recognition of Design in nature, we 
have confined our attention, as has already been intimated, to 
one particular feature of the organic world. Were we to stray 
beyond such limits, and consider phenomena of a wider and 
more complex character, though it would be less easy to draw 
forth with the same precision the chain of reasoning which they 
suggest, it would still remain true that intelligent Design is at 
least a conceivable explanation, and therefore furnishes a 
“working hypothesis ;” while as to the systems arrayed against 
it, he would be a bold man who should say that his knowledge 
of the details of nature’s methods is such as to entitle him to 
pronounce that any one of them is even possible. Take the 
following graphic description, by an author already cited, of 
the provision made by nature for the work which she requires in 
one department, and let us ask ourselves whether we can truly 
imagine any explanation of it, which shall be more than an 
imagination. The writer has been describing the manner in 
which beetles drag down manure beneath the earth, to provide 
for their grubs. He thus continues : 

“Tt is intensely interesting to watch these little creatures 
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toiling so industriously to make provision for their children, 
which will never know them or requite their care. But there 
is a far deeper interest in the thing. Soar above the individual 
beetle and its private ends, and contemplate all the myriads of 
beetles scattered over the face of the country, working together 
to carry out a great purpose which never comes within the 
scope of their personal aims. What is it they are doing? They 
are tilling the ground. These jungles are as all the face of the 
earth was when Adam was still uncreated, and there was not a 
man to till the ground. As then, so now, there often comes up 
a mist which waters the earth. But that is not enough. The 
ground must be ploughed, that that which is upon the top may 
go down, and that which is below may come up. 

“ The opposite process is for ever going on. Every tree is 
silently but ceaselessly at work, thrusting its roots, like fingers, 
down into the earth, and separating and drawing up certain 
constituents of the soil, and conveying them through the 
channels of the trunk out to the ends of the branches, and 
moulding them into leaves. The leaves will wither, and fall to 
the ground; or else cattle will eat them, or insects will feed 
upon them ; but they too will die, and fall to the ground. 

“Thus certain elements of the earth are for ever being 
brought up from the depths, and laid upon the surface. This 
cannot continue. They must be taken down again, and 
restored to the soil, or the foliage of the forest will soon fail, 
and the earth will be as barren as the moon. To carry out this 
great work there must be workmen, and millions upon millions 
there arc, working as silently and as ceaselessly as the trees.” 

The writer goes on to describe the process in some detail, 
telling us how there are different departments, each with its 
own staff. Wood-boring beetles are told off for old tree-trunks, 
turning them into powder to mix with the soil. Burying 
beetles take charge of animal remains, and earth-worms of the 
leaves, “a countless gang of laborious workmen, appointed to 
take the dead leaves to the place whence they came, and 
convert them into soil again, that the earth may be green.” 

Moreover, he declares that there are overseers set over these 
workmen to keep them to their tasks. The birds are ever 
looking for worms, and the worms have consequently to look 
cut for birds. But for this necessity, they would grow lazy, 
and live on the surface of the ground, eating the leaves where 


1 4 Naturalist on the Piozwl, pp. 86—-88. 
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they found them ; but now they are forced, on pain of death, 
to live in the bowels of the earth, coming up only at night to 
draw down leaves. 

Here then we obtain a glimpse of another kind of machinery, 
incomparably more complicated and bewildering than that pre- 
viously studied. Not only, as it appears, must a creature develope 
its organs and faculties so as to satisfy its own immediate 
purposes, but those purposes must so respond to those of other 
creatures, quite alien from itself, as to co-operate with them 
towards a vast result. In a solemn secular process such as we 
see shadowed forth, how can we find a place for the operation of 
Natural Selection as we have heard it described? The race of 
beetles which convert old tree-trunks into mould will doubtless 
find the benefit of their work in the greater abundance of old 
trees ; but when an individual introduces an improvement in 
the process, his distant descendants will have to wait for the 
benefit, when the seedlings he helps to plant have matured to 
decay. How, meanwhile, is his improved machinery to be 
handed on? to say nothing of its further development. 

And yet, once again, is it not a conceivable explanation that 
a sufficient intelligence has ordered things to the end which we 
find actually attained? Such an intelligence could, according 
to Professor Huxley, have discovered in the constitution of the 
cosmic vapour every minutest particular of the world which 
was to issue from it, and all its successive phases. If this be so, 
may not intelligence have drawn the plan which intelligence 
can trace? And if nothing that we know except intelligence 
can draw a plan at all, must not the element of intelligence 
enter into any explanation which we frame of nature’s 
machinery, if such explanation is to afford us even a “ working 
hypothesis”? Sir Isaac Newton asked, “Was the eye con- 
trived without skill in optics, and the ear without knowledge of 
sound?” and may we not go on to question whether the world 
as we find it, instinct with contrivance at every turn, could be 
fashioned without knowledge of those myriad-sided laws which 
had to be dealt with if it were ever to be the abode of life? 


J. c. 

















Dr. Pusey. 
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To those who knew the actors in the great drama of the 
Oxford movement, this third volume of Pusey’s Life surpasses 
the others in interest; to Catholics generally, and especially 
to those who are not Oxford men, it may not be so attrac- 
tive. For in it we have passed the parting of the ways, 
the great figure of Newman has all but disappeared from the 
narrative, and so for the most part have the names of Newman’s 
dearest and most intellectual friends, even those who did not 
follow him. Dean Church is quoted once, mentioned, and 
only just mentioned twice, Rogers not at all; they and others 
like them, had, as one said, surveyed the whole question, 
answered it as best they could, and then “closed their minds 
with a snap,’ never to open them again. Except when the 
story deals with the Gorham controversy, and has to record 
the names of Manning and Robert Wilberforce, the whole has 
to do with infinitely lesser men, apart from Keble and Pusey 
himself. But this is no loss; we are enabled to dwell more on 
principles, without being distracted by the personalities of men, 
and we can study with greater fulness the characters of these 
two who indeed shaped the Anglican Church as it is to-day. 

It may be that some will demur to this statement saying, 
and with perfect truth, that the. party to which Pusey and 
Keble gave their authority and their work, was only a fragment, 
and that Conybeare’s celebrated dissection of Anglicanism into 
High, Low, and Broad, to which may now be added the 
Ritualist section, is a true, important, and exhaustive division. 
But of the Broad Church, it may surely be asked, as the 
American humourist asked of those who had gathered around 
Hans Breitmann’s board : 


Vere is dat Barty now, 


1 Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D., &c. By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D, 
Vol. iii. 
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and the only answer which can be returned is as then: 
Avay in de Ewigkeit. 


The first Lord Lytton began one of his stories by saying 
that “the Virtues” were “tired of living for ever with the 
Bishop of Norwich;” and as Bishop Bathurst was then declared 
to have the monopoly of all excellency, so now surely the 
Bishop of Liverpool (Protestant) has an almost entire monopoly 
of unadulterated Low Church teaching. Ritualism is of course 
a mere clothing of the substance of the High Church party 
with entirely separable accidents. But High Churchism, fixed 
and fossilized by Pusey and Keble, when Newman was gone, 
and by the extrusion of Manning and others by the Gorham 
Judgment, has spread over Anglicanism, here thickly, there 
more thinly, and has coloured the whole with its own revival 
of doctrine, of practice, of organization. It would be idle to 
insist on what is patent to all, that the Anglican Church is now 
the Church of Keble and of Pusey, not of Simeon and Venn, 
not of Rowland Williams and Stanley. 

The two special points for which Pusey will be remembered 
in the organization of his Church, are the institution of Anglican 
Sisterhoods and the revival of Confession. In both cases he 
and those who worked with him were groping in the dark. 
Dr. Liddon has a really eloquent passage on the uneasiness 
felt ever since the Reformation, about the destruction of the 
monasteries, and the regret expressed that they had not been 
Protestantized rather than destroyed; he brings forward the 
testimony of those who during many years had desired to 
see celibates, whether men or women, living in community 
and given to good works. The state of our large towns, and 
the almost impossibility of working in an isolated manner for 
the poor, together with a strong and increasing feeling that 
there were many souls called of God to a celibate life, whose 
“religious zeal threatened to waste itself on irregular efforts,” 
had long caused both Newman and Pusey to desire “some 
Sceurs de Charité in the Anglo-Catholic Church.” “I... think,” 
Pusey had written in 1839, “there are numbers of people who are 
yearning to be employed in that way. My notion is that it 
might begin by regular employment as nurses, in hospitals and 
lunatic asylums, in which last Christian nursing is so sadly 
missed.” 

When Newman had gone, another reason, always there, 
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came still more into prominence on Pusey’s mind, and was 
pressed on him by those he consulted, “that unless the English 
Church could produce something which should emulate the work 
of those benevolent associations,” such as the sisterhood of 
St. Vincent de Paul, “the population of our large towns would 
be lost to religion altogether, or would become Roman Catholic.” 
This was before Newman became Catholic, but it came much 
more to the front when his leaving Littlemore was imminent, and 
finally in the spring of 1845, a sort of scratch sisterhood, there 
is really no other term which will describe the hap-hazard way 
in which it came together, was erected in Mr. Dodsworth’s 
parish, at Park Village, Albany Street. 

We all know how Anglican sisterhoods have grown, and 

we should be the last to deny their usefulness. They have 
organized charity, helped to reform the nursing of the poor, 
and in hospitals, reclaimed fallen women, fed the starving 
poor at the dock gates, given an occupation to many persons 
who would not otherwise have known what to do with their 
lives, and turned the stream of their benevolence into orderly 
channels. But there is a reverse side to this: the founders 
were quite right in thinking they would keep many souls from 
Rome. The ladies who have joined them seem to themselves 
to have all the Church can give them; they think they have 
the Rule of St. Augustine. “We took,” says Dr. Pusey, “as our 
basis St. Augustine’s Rule as extant in an Epistle of his. 
On this we engrafted others, bearing in mind the character of 
English churchwomen.” They think they have, some of 
them at least, binding vows; they believe they can and do 
resort to the Sacrament of Penance. They have observances 
and penances, in some cases grotesque, in many harder than 
they would find in any analogous Orders and Congregations in 
the Catholic Church, and hence they are quite content with 
their position. They go abroad now and then in twos and 
threes for relaxation, or singly as nurses, and strange are the 
pranks they now and then play. About three years since some 
Anglican Sisters received Holy Communion at the hands of 
the priest at a Breton watering-place, who afterwards found 
they were not nuns at all, as he had believed them to be. They 
see and know little of their Bishop; their chaplain is for the 
most part self-appointed, they have offshoots from the mother 
house in other dioceses, quite apart from episcopal control ; 
the community often does exactly what the Superior and the 
VOL, LXXXII. W 
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director please, since who shall guard the guardians? We 
cannot but believe that the Anglican sisterhoods have indeed 
held back many souls from the privileges of true religion, and 
while they have done good in their way, have in their measure 
kept the poor of our great cities aloof from the only organization 
which can really staunch the wounds of a corrupt civilization 
swooning back into heathendom. It was no doubt with such 
a state of things Pusey wished to cope, and we can but honour 
him for his intentions. Ten years after the foundation of the 
first Anglican sisterhood, and writing about the foundation of 
others, he wrote from Oxford, “If I had no duties here, and had 
fluency, I would long ago have asked leave to preach in the 
alleys of London, where the Gospel is as unknown as in Thibet.” 

With the institution of the sisterhood there came the need of 
guidance of souls, and the same need was manifested to him 
from other sides also. Women, and even more, men, influenced 
by his teaching, sought him that they might unburthen their 
minds, and ask his advice. One so well read as Dr. Pusey, one 
so experienced in the troubles of life, knew well that the 
Church’s teaching was distinct. There was a cure prescribed 
for post-baptismal sin, and he had no alternative but to declare 
what that cure was, even if he had, for personal reasons, a desire 
to withhold the knowledge. He might well have shrunk from 
taking on himself the office of a confessor. The need of confession 
is probably felt by all who wish to lead holy and spiritual lives, 
and authoritative absolution is of course its complement. Hence 
the Church of England in her Prayer Book did not dare remove 
private confession altogether, but left it to those who when 
about to receive Communion found their consciences burthened, 
and to those who were in danger of death. Canon Liddon 
admits that “the general practice of confession had died out in 
the English Church.” No doubt holy men had always dis- 
burthened their souls to their friends under excitement and 
emotion, and the clergy had more often than others been the 
recipients of such confidences; but rather because of their 
aloofness, and their professional, rather than their priestly, 
character. Thus Hooker, we are told, made Saravia his con- 
fessor, though, whatever Hooker believed about his own 
Anglican Orders, he must have been quite aware that, judged 
by a Catholic standard, Saravia had no Orders at all. 

When Pusey felt himself called on to guide men and women 
he did so by receiving their confessions, earnestly, conscientiously, 
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and to the very best of his power, no doubt believing that he 
was doing what every priest of the Church does constantly, if 
he have faculties, and even without faculties, in case of 
necessity. But if he had the power of the keys, he was still 
labouring under a terrible disadvantage. Every Catholic priest 
has made his own confession from the first dawnings of reason, 
his scruples have been weighed and often put aside ; all morbid, 
as apart from healthy, introspection has been discouraged, he 
has been directed as he will have to direct others. Then he 
has been instructed in the science of diseased souls, as the 
physician in that of unhealthy bodies, and when at last allowed 
to hear the sins of others, he who “draws the soul through 
the defts of confession,” himself undergoes the same cleansing 
process from time to time, not in an isolated mission, so often 
as he would wish, but at least as often*as he can. 

Pusey preached his celebrated sermon on The Entire Absolu- 
tion of the Penitent in February, 1846, and said, “ People have 
through years of life purposed to confess, if God enable them, 
at their death. But what instinctive reverence for Almighty 
God tells them should be done before death, should if possible 
be done in life.” It is scarcely conceivable, but so it is, 
that Pusey had never till then said to himself this proverb, 
“ Physician, heal thyself,” and he only made his first and general 
confession to Keble at Hursley on December 1, 1846. We dare 
not and ought not to pry too deeply into the religious practices 
of good men, who were doing their best under stress of singular 
difficulty, now that they had closed their minds with a snap 
against aught that could help them, though we cannot but ask 
ourselves the question whether Keble had ever sought the remedy 
he was about to apply, or had studied the very fringe of moral 
theology. At all events confessor and penitent were alike in 
a state of painful wobble. We dare not quote a letter which 
Dr. Liddon has scruples in publishing, but “cannot well be 
withheld if Pusey’s sense of personal sinfulness and of the 
gravity of sin is to be rightly understood ;” enough to say it is 
in language which, if it sound hyperbolical, is not uncommon in 
the writings of the saints, and springs from the thought of the 
majesty of God, rather than the comparison of self with other 
men, also sinners. 

But in the details of what should be done the poor dear 
men were utterly at sea. Pusey would not go to stay with 
Keble. He shrank from confession in Hursley Church. “I 
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could not bear,” he wrote, “to associate your altar with my 
miseries.” “Come to me, he wrote afterwards, but when you 
come, come as God’s priest. If I might ask, do not shake hands 
—or anything of this world.” Keble wrote, “As to directing 
you, I know. I shall be utterly bewildered, were it only from 
ignorance and inexperience. You must really think beforehand 
what is most likely to do you good.” The scheme of penitential 
discipline finally agreed on by the two is terrible in its severity, 
but is not for these pages ; we doubt if under any circumstances 
it should have been recorded; and when this rule of life was 
settled, confession three times a year was made the rule. The 
whole chapter would be almost comic, were it not so infinitely 
pathetic, that it moves the reader well-nigh to tears. 

There were few lonelier men than Pusey after Newman left 
him, and forten years thenceforward. “He was,” says Dr. Liddon, 
“an object of widespread, deep, fierce suspicion. Some Heads 
of Houses would not speak to him when they met him in the 
street.” He was insulted by anonymous letters ; he was accused 
by a lady who met him in the train, not knowing who he was, 
of sacrificing a lamb every Friday. He had lost his wife and 
daughters, both so dearly loved, his son was sinking into that 
long illness and infirmity which made life a burthen, and death 
a release. Keble lived in Hampshire. Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds, 
in which town Pusey had built St. Saviour’s Church, assailed 
him with positive fury, because the teaching at that church was 
“higher” than Hook liked. The clergy of St. Saviour’s “went 
over.” “He wandered about as an ecclesiastical Cain, with the 
Vice-Chancellor’s mark on his forehead, and an Exeter Hall 
anathema on his head.” ‘There was indeed a small band of 
younger men who were in close relations with him, but he had 
never been able to call out the fervent affection that Newman 
had excited, he was always unable and unwilling to unbend 
into a frank human friendship. When Newman stood alone he 
was always comforted with the thought that the then Bishop 
of Oxford, Bagot, his spiritual chief, would judge him kindly 
and fairly, that if he disapproved he would do so honestly and 
honourably, would always uphold him when he could, and if he 
could not stand by him, would be always courteous and con- 
siderate. Pusey also had for many years sought and found at 


his hands sympathy and confidence, and such practical assistance 
as the Bishop could conscientiously give him. And surely if 
any men deserved well of their Bishops whose office they had 
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magnified, these were the writers of the Oxford Tracts. But a 
very different person was now to take the place of Bagot. When 
a man has been much before the world, and has been greatly 
blamed and praised, time almost always mellows his portrait 
in our mind, and places it in a tenderer light. “He that is 
dead is freed from sin,” is a text that may have also an applica- 
tion in this way. But the character and the portrait of Samuel 
Wilberforce is not one of these; “whatever record leaps to light” 
tends to place him in a less advantageous aspect. His whole 
attitude to Pusey was hostile, misjudging, and unfair. He ought 
to have recognized that Pusey was as little likely to become 
Catholic as himself, he ought to have sympathized with “the 
type of Christian life Pusey was helping to develope.” He did 
neither, and his whole attitude, as shown in the letters to Pusey, 
immediately after his appointment to the see of Oxford, is one 
which can only be most painful to all by whom the name of 
Wilberforce is honoured. 

It would be impossible in an article of this kind to do more 
than touch on many of the matters of interest in this volume; 
the Gorham judgment which gave Archdeacon Manning to the 
Church ; the Sellon Sisterhood, and all the work at Plymouth; 
the Reform of Oxford University, and Pusey’s excellence as an 
administrator, when at last he was made a member of the 
Hebdomadal Council. We can only speak shortly of one other 
point, Dr. Pusey’s attitude to what is known as Ritualism. He 
says, “I have never had the responsibility of a parish, but while 
I could not but feel sympathy with those who held themselves 
bound by every rubric, I could not but think myself that since 
the Church of England had virtually let them go out of disuse 
we were bound to use wisdom in restoring them. . . . After all, 
the dislike of innovation is a good principle: for there ought 
not to be innovations in matters of religion.” Here, as else- 
where, we find Pusey, when once he had defined in his mind 
what were the limits of the Anglican Church, expressing the 
views of a frank, manly, common sense. 

His attitude contrasts favourably with many who would 
now shelter themselves behind his honoured name. He never 
affected or claimed “to hold all Roman doctrine,” except the 
Papal supremacy.” He did not hold all Roman doctrine, as is 
proved by his adaptations of Avillon and other Catholic writers ; 
he was nowhere near the Church in his teaching about our Lady 
and the saints. He was born out of due time into a Church 
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which had, as he admitted, many imperfections. But he thought 
with Dean Church, that where he was born there he must stay. 
Spartam nactus es, hanc exorna, would have been his motto, as it 
was the Dean’s. And though Protestant, he was, we may fully 
believe, always in good faith, indeed more surely so than one 
who turns and falters, “letting I dare not wait upon I would.” 

This book has greatly raised Dr. Pusey in our eyes; it has 
made us see more clearly than before the welter of practices 
and doctrines in which he strove after truth, it has made us 
thank God férvently for those who have come out of Egypt, and 
safely through the Red Sea, in his day and now. He led the 
life of an ascetic saint, in prayer, in cilice, and with discipline ; 
on scant food, giving of his goods to feed the poor. In the 
Irish famine he was among those who like far different men, as 
Clough, urged on Oxford’s luxurious undergraduates simpler 
living and higher thinking; in all relations he was a man of 
whom English thought may well be proud. Utinam noster 
essel, 

Yet in the providence of God it may be that when Newman, 
Ward, Manning, and other great sons of the Anglican Church 
came into the fold, it was well, given that they were in good 
faith, that a large number should remain outside for a time. 
Had a vast wave of converts suddenly broken on the Church’s 
shores, before the Hierarchy was re-established, and while our 
rites were still performed in secret corners, unnoticed and 
unknown, there might have been a danger of imperfect incor- 
poration, and in England, for a time, of modernizing the ancient 
traditions of Rome. The Oxford movement has at least enabled 
Englishmen to walk about Sion, to see her bulwarks, and tell 
the towers thereof, to understand her in the full beauty of her 
restored strength, with her churches set for worship, her priests 
ready to welcome penitents. And if the present increasing 
number of isolated conversions ever mount to an aggregate, 
which seems even to hint at the adhesion, of a large body of men 
at once, even we Catholics may be thankful to Dr. Pusey and 
his friends who helped those who come in to understand before- 
hand some of our sacraments; and to make use, if with but 
feeble hands and stammering lips, of some of our rites and 


some of our prayers. 


C. KEGAN PAUL. 
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ON the 27th of April last, in the House of Lords, the Earl 
Cowper, K.G., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Ireland (1880 
—82), and of whom it was said at the time that “Cowper’s 
task” was to govern Ireland, taking the alleged ruthless 
treatment of the magnificent collection of casts formed by 
Mr. Perry in 1884 (hereafter referred to) as a peg on which 
to found a grievance, asked a question of Her Majesty’s 
Government, of which his lordship had, or perhaps had not 
given notice, to the following effect: “To call the attention of 
the Government to the removal of certain casts from the Antique 
in the South Kensington Musuem from the large, commodious, 
well-lighted room where they have stood till now, to one side 
of a long dark corridor, where none of them can be seen 
perfectly, and only the front of many of them can be seen at 
all; and to ask whether there is any prospect of these casts 
being restored to their former position where students can copy 
them, which it is almost impossible for them to do now?” Lord 
Playfair, now a Lord-in-Waiting, and formerly Vice-President 
of the Council in 1886, replied for the Government to the 
following effect: “The difficulties which had been shown to 
exist in regard to the arrangement of the casts arose from the 
inadequacy of the accommodation in the Museum for its splendid 
collections, but there was the strongest desire on the part of 
the Government and the officials, that the treasures of the South 
Kensington Museum should be well displayed so as to be seen 
by the public. Probably no collection of tapestries except that 
of Spain at all equalled the collection of tapestries at South 
Kensington, and these on account of the deficiency of accommoda- 
tion were exhibited against a wall of the Sculpture Room, where 
the manner in which the light from the windows fell upon the 
glass in front of the tapestries made it almost impossible for 
them to be seen at all. Artists and manufacturers were proud 
of this collection, and were anxious that it should be well 
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displayed. There was no class of the industrial community that 
used the Museum so much for industrial purposes as did the 
manufacturers of textile fabrics, and it was their great desire 
that these tapestries should be seen to the best advantage. The 
court in which the sculptures had been placed was admirably 
lighted to show the tapestries, and under the advice of the 
skilled artist, who was the Director of the Museum, an arrange- 
ment had been made to exhibit the tapestries properly by 
removing the casts, which after all, although exceedingly 
important, were reproductions, while the tapestries were originals. 
The last thing that was desired was to show any disregard for 
the wishes of Mr. Perry, who made the admirable collection of 
casts ; and the impression at South Kensington was that he had 
approved of the change. Letters expressing such approval had 
been written by a number of artists, including Mr. Morriss, Sir 
Burne Jones (lately deceased), Mr. Richmond, and Mr. Penrose, 
the Surveyor of St. Paul’s Cathedral, who all said that the 
tapestries were now admirably placed, and that the casts could 
be seen better than before. Lord Cowper must have visited the 
Museum on a dark day; he (Lord Playfair) had gone on a day 
that must have been a little brighter, and he conversed with the 
students who were copying casts, and who told him that they 
liked the change. They said that in the old court the casts 
were so crowded that there were always one or two in the line 
of vision behind any one that was being copied, so that a Venus 
would appear to have four arms and three or four legs. Now 
the casts were most carefully arranged and it was more easy to 
copy than formerly, and when he was there the light was good. 
Some of the casts had become dirty and had been cleaned, and 
two or three flatted to see whether that would suit the copiers, 
but that was only an experiment. He hoped that some day the 
Government would be able to provide more room for the exhibits. 
The collections were splendid, and an honour to the nation, but 
they were so crowded that the greater portion of them could not 
be exhibited properly. There was no disposition to undervalue 
these casts, or the work Mr. Perry had done in collecting them, 
and if the present arrangements were found to be unsuitable for 
the purposes of the students a change would be made.” Viscount 
Cranbrook (Lord President of the Council in 1885—86, and 
1886—92) wished “to emphasize what had been said as to the 
want of accommodation at South Kensington for its splendid and 
valuable collections. He had heard of foreign visitors who had 
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refused to believe that collections of which they had heard so 
much could possibly be housed in such a building. He asked the 
noble Lord (the Earl of Rosebery), at the head of the Govern- 
ment, to say that a commencement should be made, as soon as 
money could be got from the Treasury, with the buildings for 
the designs of which money was voted two years ago.” Lord 
Rosebery (First Lord of the Treasury and Lord President of the 
Council) said: “On that point it was a little hard that a Govern- 
ment who were living in lean years should be asked to carry 
out a much needed improvement, when the Government of 
which the noble Lord (Cranbrook) was a distinguished member, 
had six fat years in which they did nothing at all.” Earl 
Cranbrook reminded the noble Lord that the late Government 
had a competition of designs, and took a vote of money for the 
first year’s operations.” Earl Rosebery gave an assurance that 
the matter should receive attention. 

That this unfortunate state of affairs, approaching a national 
scandal, as shown in the foregoing remarks in the gilded 
chamber, has been allowed to exist too long, there cannot be a 
shadow of a doubt, but the fault cannot be fairly laid at the 
door of the Department of Science and Art, which has for 
years strongly urged the question of increased accommodation, 
but rather with the Cabinet, which has been accustomed to stir 
slowly in matters of a department over which a political chief 
presided who was not a member of that charmed circle. 

In 1891, a limited competition of architects was held, with 
the result that the design of Mr. Aston Webb, of Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster, was selected ; the preliminary sums being 
voted, and in hand. The site, possessing an advantageous 
frontage, offers free scope for the erection of an imposing, and 
at the same time convenient building, which would be an 
ornament to the locality, and worthy of the English nation, 
for the arrangement of the collections and accommodation 
of the staff. The present state of jumble of the Museum 
and offices involves extra expense in connection with the 
entrances, attendants, and police, and also increases the 
difficulty of an efficient supervision by the superior officers in 
charge. 

In the selected design for the completion of the South 
Kensington Muscum, estimated to cost about £420,000, it is 
intended to strongly mark the central entrance by a feature 
which shall dominate and give unity to the whole, and bearing 
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in mind the coupled towers of the Natural History Museum, 
and the lofty single tower of the Imperial Institute, it is decided 
to mark the centre of the design also with a tower which would 
hold its own with its neighbours, and by its varied style would 
group well with them, and assist to form a crown of towers 
almost unique in Europe. Without some such feature it is felt 
that the Museum would be lost and crushed by its surroundings, 
and taking into consideration the vast size of the building 
(standing on nearly eight acres of ground) when completed, 
this tower, which is by no means excessive in height, may be 
considered only what is reasonably necessary for moderate 
architectural display. The new buildings are designed to 
harmonize with the existing portion, but no attempt will be 
made to reproduce precisely their style, as this would probably 
lead to disappointment in the result. The great central entrance 
from the Brompton Road, under the tower, with cloak-rooms, 
&c., on either side, will lead into a large central-hall, available 
for the European exhibits, and the magnificent marble screen 
now used as the entrance in the architectural court, will be 
utilized in this hall. With a view to prevent the present 
continual bobbing round corners, causing visitors to miss 
many of the objects on view, staircases are provided at the 
termination of all the main axial lines of the building, where 
they are readily accessible, and what is more, easily seen; 
secondary stairs being only provided for officials and work- 
people. It is proposed to make a feature of the domed pavilions 
on the second floor, which, on the Oriental side, would be 
finished as Arab halls, no doubt of dazzling beauty, with domed 
ceilings, forming an appropriate setting for the exhibits. The 
roof over the Oriental Court, in iron and glass, will also be 
domed, and treated in a manner to suggest its appropriateness. 
It is intended to face the building throughout with red brick 
and buff terra-cotta, to correspond with the Royal College of 
Science in the Exhibition Road, practically the only completed 
portion of the Museum. The principal part of the internal 
dressings will be in light glazed faience. Great care will be 
taken to secure as perfect lighting as possible, and with this 
view all double glass roofs, or skylights, will be avoided, except 
in the case of the central-hall, where a barrel-class roof will be 
adopted, light being also largely obtained from the clerestory 
windows and dome. The few top-lighted galleries on the higher 
floor will be lighted throughout in a similar manner to the top- 
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lighted galleries of the Indian Museum, admittedly the best- 
lighted galleries in London. The floors will be fire-proof 
throughout, and the entire building provided with electric 
lighting. 

When the design is carried out, the South Kensington 
Museum need have no cause in the future for the undesirable 
state of affairs mentioned above. The imposing building to the 
extreme west of the South Kensington Museum, facing the 
Cromwell Road, and containing the Natural History Collections 
(before referred to), has no connection whatever with the Science 
and Art Department, but is a sub-department, or branch, of the 
British Museum. The plea of “want of space,” so often urged 
by many large institutions, as well as on a smaller scale by 
editors, was the sole reason why the Natural History Collections 
were banished from Bloomsbury to Brompton. 

The exact function of the Department of Science and Art, 
known more familiarly as the South Kensington Museum, is 
imperfectly understood by the majority of our own nation, and 
a fortiori by the intelligent foreigner now so much in evidence. 
The difference between the British Museum and the South 
Kensington Museum is that the former is the storehouse of 
objects bearing upon the art, science, and literature, practically 
of a bygone age, which are there collected to enable the 
advanced scholar to gather knowledge and instruction, and 
to bring his culture to the highest possible development ; 
whereas the latter gathers together only those works either of 
art, machinery, inventions, or textiles, which are to be used as 
models of instruction for those who wish to gain a knowledge 
of science and art, and for the furtherance of technical teaching, 
and as the best means of extending a knowledge of the arts 
and of the principles of design among the people (especially 
the manufacturing population) of the country. To give this 
laudable object a practical start, Mr. William Ewart (a con- 
nection of the Gladstone family), M.P. for Liverpool in 1835, 
obtained a Select Committee of the House of Commons, which 
in 1836 recommended the establishment of Schools of Design. 
Accordingly the Board of Trade, at that time the advising 
department for this class of subject, proposed that the sum of 
£1,500 should be placed on the Estimates for the establish- 
ment of a Normal School of Design, with a Museum and 
Lectures. Mr. Poulett Thompson, then President of the Board 
of Trade, assisted by certain Royal Academicians and other 
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gentlemen interested in art, constituted the first “Council of 
the Government School of Design,” which was opened on the 
1st of June, 1837, in rooms at Somerset House, Strand, formerly 
occupied by the Royal Academy of Arts. In 1841, the Govern- 
ment made the first annual grant for the training and payment 
of teachers, for the purchase of casts, and preparation of models 
for the use of schools in the provinces. In 1842, a Director 
of the School of Design was appointed, and in 1851-2 the 
annual grant voted by Parliament was 415,055; there being 
seventeen branch schools, absorbing one-half of this sum, at 
Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, and other large 
centres. In 1859, a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons reported that these schools were not working satis- 
factorily; and in 1852 the Council was abolished, and a 
“Department of Practical Art” was constituted, with a General 
Superintendent, Mr. Cole, afterwards Sir Henry Cole, and an 
Art adviser, in the person of Mr. Redgrave. In November, 
1852, Lord Derby, “the Rupert of debate,” being First Lord 
of the Treasury, and Mr. Disraeli, afterwards Lord Beaconsfield, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, reference was made in the Queen’s 
Speech to a scheme for the promotion of the Fine Arts and 
of Practical Science, towards which the aid and co-operation of 
Parliament was invited. A change of Ministry, however, taking 
place shortly afterwards, Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry, with 
Mr. Cardwell President of the Board of Trade, created the 
Department of Science and Art, the title of the chief executive 
officer being in turn, “ Joint-Secretary,” “Inspector,” and 
“Inspector-General.” In 1856, the Education Department was 
constituted to include (1) The Educational Establishment of 
the Privy Council Office, and (2) The Department of Science 
and Art. These two branches were placed under the Lord 
President of the Council (generally a peer), assisted by a 
member of the Ministry, sometimes with a seat in the Cabinet, 
but oftener without, who is called the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, and ususally a member 
of the House of Commons. In 1852, the Department of 
Science and Art was removed from Somerset House to 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, now the town residence of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, with the usual change of the 
title of the chief executive officer, which appears to occur 
as often as the vicissitudes of the samples of English weather. 
In 1854, inducements were offered to teachers of elementary 
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schools, in the shape of a bonus of 410 for the certificate held 
by each of them, to qualify in drawing by the further offer 
of payments on the results of their instruction of the pupil- 
teachers in their schools; the pupil-teacher system being 
extended to schools of art, and £15 a year being allowed for 
each pupil-teacher. In 1855, the Department offered prizes to 
children, in elementary schools, who had been taught drawing 
by masters of schools of art. In 1857, a payment of three 
shillings, for every child who obtained a prize, was given to 
the art master who had taught him, and an increase was made 
of £5 to the salaries of teachers of elementary schools, who 
had passed an examination in drawing and taught it satis- 
factorily. The Parliamentary vote for science and art in 
1856-7 was £64,675. At this period the number of students 
instructed in local schools of art was 12,509, and at South 
Kensington, 396, besides 43,312 scholars in elementary schools 
who were taught drawing by the teachers of those schools. 
In this year (1857) a regular inspection, held once every twelve 
months, was organized, and each school was visited by an 
inspector, who awarded local medals, and selected the best 
of the students’ works to be sent to London for the national 
competition held annually at South Kensington Museum, at 
which one hundred national medallions and prizes were awarded. 
This system was changed in 1864, and schools of art and art 
classes now send all the drawings annually, at the end of April, 
to South Kensington, where they are examined by committees 
of examiners, who award the marks on which result payments 
are made, and scholarships, medals, and prizes are given. In 
1856, an examination in drawing taught at training colleges for 
teachers was introduced, at first conducted by officers of the 
Education Department, and then by local inspectors of the 
Science and Art Department. This system of inspection of 
schools by local inspectors has been found by experience not to 
work well, so that, quite recently, it was decided to establish a 
regular class of inspectors of science and art schools, to reside 
within the allotted district, and appointed with due provisions 
with regard to age, health, and qualifications. Time will show 
whether this new system will work beneficially or otherwise in 
the interests of science and art; if it is found to be faulty, it 
can be changed as easily as a Prime Minister can shift his 
colleagues from one department to another. In 1856, the 
building grants were first made to schools of art, being at the 
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rate of 2s. 6d. per superficial foot of the internal area of a 
building to be devoted to the teaching of science and art, up 
to a maximum of £500 for any one school of art. In this 
year, also, the transfer of the Science and Art Department 
to South Kensington was carried out, and Parliament voted 
%10,000 for this purpose. 

At the close of the great Exhibition of 1851, there was a 
surplus fund of over £150,000, and H.R.H. the late Prince 
Consort, who was President of the Royal Commission for the 
Exhibition of. 1851, proposed that the sum should be expended 
in the purchase of land to be devoted as a site for institutions 
for promoting science and art. It so happened that at this 
moment an estate of eighty-eight acres was in the market, 
extending from Kensington Gore to Brompton Road, from 
north to south, and at the latter point abutting on the Oratory 
to the westward, and this was bought by the Exhibition 
(of 1851) Commissioners with the aid of Parliament, which 
voted £181,000 as an advance in aid. In 1858 the Exhibition 
Commissioners repaid £121,000, and in lieu of the balance, 
£60,000, they handed over to Her Majesty’s Government about 
twelve acres of the estate forming the south-eastern portion, on 
which the Department of Science and Art, South Kensington 
Museum, the Royal College of Science and Art, and other 
establishments now stand. In 1855, Parliament voted £15,000 
towards the erection of a provisional iron building to contain 
the various collections in science and art; which was erected 
under the supervision of the late Sir William Cubitt. So large 
a building of iron, applied for the first time to such a purpose, 
was altogether a novelty in this country, and awakened a 
certain amount of curiosity, but experience has proved that an 
iron building, owing to its variations in temperature, and on 
account of the difficulty of keeping it water-tight, is not suitable 
for the preservation of works of art. This iron building is now 
at Bethnal Green. The Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition 
contributed £2,000 for the erection of refreshment-rooms so 
necessary in such institutions, and £3,000 towards the external 
fittings of the building, which was opened with great ceremony 
by Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by the Prince Consort, 
on 22nd June, 1857. 

It need hardly be said that the Treasury, always determined 
to have a finger in every official pie, held Commissions of 
Inquiry from time to time into this new and growing Depart- 
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ment, notably in 1853, 1857, 1858, and 1865, on which there 
are to be found such well-known names as Sir Stafford 
Northcote, afterwards Lord Iddesleigh, Lord Granville, Lord 
Monck, Captain Douglas Galton, Mr. Bruce, memorable as Home 
Secretary during the stirring times of drastic changes in the 
Licensing Acts, Sir Charles Trevelyan, and many other gentle- 
men of note. Since 1857, votes have been taken in Parliament for 
erecting portions of the museum and offices for the staff. The 
first vote was in 1857, of 43,500, for the erection of a gallery to 
exhibit Mr. Sheepshanks’ collection of British paintings and 
drawings; in 1859, 48,198 was voted for providing fire-proof 
buildings to afford temporary accommodation for the Vernon and 
Turner collections of paintings, since removed to the National 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square. Various other sums were granted 
by Parliament for the housing of the Dyce, Forster, and many 
other bequests ; the total amount of such grants up to 31st of 
March, 1889, being £396,754. Much remains to be carried out, 
not only to put a stop to the deplorable state of affairs before 
mentioned, but also to properly house the museum collections 
which are temporarily exhibited in the western galleries at the 
rear of the Natural History Museum. 

The present political head of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment is the Right Honourable H. A.D. A. Acland, M.P. for 
the Rotherham Division of Yorkshire, and fortunately for the 
interests at stake, he is in the Cabinet, but liable at any moment 
to go out of office on a change of the Government. The 
permanent head of the department is Major-General Sir John 
Donnelly, K.C.B., late of the Royal Engineers. This gallant 
officer served in the Crimean War, but shortly after aban- 
doned the sword for the pen. Sir John enjoys the reputation 
of being a sound administrator, and has been held in 
high esteem by the various Ministries under whom he has 
served. 

Under Sir John Donnelly, who is styled the secretary, the 
department is divided into two distinct portions, viz., the 
divisions of (a) Science, and of (4) Art. (a) The Director of 
the Science Division is Captain Abney, F.R.S., late R.E. He 
was Instructor in Chemistry to the Royal Engineers at Chatham, 
and formed one of the group of Scientific Observers of the 
Transit of Venus in 1874. He gained the Rumford Medal in 
1883 for researches in photography and spectrum analysis ; and 
the supervising staff under the director on the science side 
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consists of an assistant director, an official examiner, two 
assistant examiners, and an examination clerk. On the 16th 
of March, 1853, a scheme was submitted by the Board of Trade 
for carrying into effect the announcement in the Queen’s Speech 
which has been already quoted. This scheme was intended to 
extend a system of encouragement to local institutions for 
Practical Science similar to that already commenced in the 
department of Practical Art, and that that object would be best 
attained by the creation in the metropolis of a school of the 
highest class, capable of affording the best instruction and the 
most perfect training, and by aiding in the establishment of 
local institutions for science instruction, such institutions being 
made as largely self-supporting as possible. This scheme also 
united in one department the Government School of Mines and 
of science applied to mining, opened in 1851, the Museum of 
Practical Geology, the Geological Survey, the Museum of Irish 
Industry, and the Royal Dublin Society, all these institutions 
being in the receipt of Parliamentary grants, and thus led to 
the foundation of the future Royal College of Science situated 
in the Exhibition Road, designed by General Scott, and opened 
in October of 1881. Thus, though the scheme for a Metro- 
politan School of Science, approved in 1853, had apparently 
remained a dead letter for many years—the school continuing 
only a school of mines, in name at least—yet that scheme had 
in fact to a considerable extent practically come into operation, 
and a training-school had, through the force of circumstances, 
come into existence in connection with the School of Mines. 
But the school was not organized as a training-school, and 
teachers could only be instructed in certain branches of science. 
There was no instruction in mathematics, the want of which in 
the School of Mines had been repeatedly brought to the notice 
of the department, and strongly commented on in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction. The 
arrangements made in the early days of the School of Mines, 
for providing assistants and demonstrators, and for the appro- 
priation of the laboratory fees, were very unsatisfactory. 
Difficulties were also entailed by the instruction being given 
partly in Jermyn Street and partly at South Kensington ; by 
the system of administration, and by the mode of payment, 
principally by fees, of the professors and teachers. The year 
1877 found all the classes in connection with the School of 
Mines, at Jermyn Street, removed to South Kensington, 
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which locality, it is believed, is more convenient for students 
than Jermyn Street. The Royal College of Science is an 
institution to supply systematic instruction in the various 
branches of physical science to students of all classes. While 
it is primarily intended for the instruction of teachers and of 
students of the industrial classes, by which it is understood to 
mean persons with less incomes than £400 a year, selected by 
competition in the examinations of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, other students are admitted so far as there may be 
accommodation for them on payment of fees fixed at a scale 
sufficiently high to prevent undue competition with institutions 
which do not receive State aid. The Royal School of Mines is 
now affiliated to the Royal College of Science, and students 
entering for the Associateship of the School of Mines obtain 
their general scientific training in the Royal College, the 
Professor in this class being Mr. C. Le Neve Foster, D.Sc., 
B.A., F.R.S., and the professional Examiner is Mr. H. Bauerman, 
F.G.S. The Royal College of Science is governed by a council 
consisting of the professors, with the Dean as chairman, and a 
registrar in charge of the administration. The Right Hon. T. 
H. Huxley is at present the Dean. 

The subjects taught in the college are mechanics and mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biology, including zoology and 
botany, geology and mineralogy, agriculture, metallurgy and 
assaying (this being presided over by Mr. Roberts-Austen, C.B., 
F.R.S., and Chemist to the Mint), mining, elements of astro- 
nomical physics (under Professor Norman-Lockyer, F.R.S.), 
practical geometry, mechanical and freehand drawing. Classes 
are not provided for dairy work, dressmaking, or wood-carving, 
though there is a school for the latter recently opened under 
private enterprise, and situated in the Exhibition Road. The 
course of instruction, which lasts for three years, is the same for 
all the classes during the first year, after which it is specialized 
according to the subject in which the student elects to go out, 
and the work is arranged so that the student devotes his 
attention as far as possible to one subject at a time. Royal 
Exhibitions, of the value of 450 each, with free admission to 
the lectures and laboratories, tenable for three years, are awarded 
each year, four to the Royal College of Science, London, and 
three to the Royal College of Science, Dublin. Twenty-two 
National Scholarships each year, tenable at the opticn of the 
scholar either in Dublin or London, are given only to students 
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of the industrial class, and entitle the holders to free instruction 
for three years and to a maintenance allowance of thirty shillings 
a week during the session of about forty weeks each year. Six 
Free Studentships are also awarded under the same conditions 
as the Royal Scholarships. The successful holders are chosen 
by competition, at the May examinations in science, from 
among those students who have passed in the advanced stage 
in science. In addition to these mentioned exhibitions there 
are others, principally confined to the provinces, which have 
been founded -by the munificence of private individuals, the 
most noteworthy being those founded by the late Sir Joseph 
Whitworth in 1868, who left the sum of £3,000 a year for the 
purpose of promoting the mechanical industry of this country, 
by aiding young men in acquiring proficiency in engineering. 
For these scholarships the regulations have been modified, and 
are now in force, viz.: The candidate must not exceed twenty- 
six years of age, and must have been engaged in handicraft in 
the workshop of a mechanical engineer. The examination, 
conducted by the Department of Science and Art, is compe- 
titive, and the following prizes are awarded: Thirty exhibitions, 
each tenable for one year, some being of the value of £100, and 
the rest of £50 each; twelve scholarships, tenable for three 
years, of the value of 4125 a year each; four to be awarded 
each year. 

Grants were formerly made towards the purchase of fittings, 
apparatus, diagrams, and the like, to provincial schools of science ; 
but since the passing of the Local Taxation, Customs, and Excise 
Act, 1890, they have been discontinued, except in Ireland. This 
Act, as is well known, places at the disposal of local authorities 
in England, Wales, and Scotland, considerable sums of money 
applicable to science and art and technical education. 

(6) The Art Division of the Department has for its Director 
Mr. T. Armstrong, an officer of great experience and many 
years standing, with the same corresponding number of officials 
as on the Science side just described. The Official Examiner 
is Mr. Alan Cole, probably the chief living authority upon lace 
work, textiles, and tapestry. The three principal objects of the 
Art Division are (1) the promotion of elementary instruction 
in drawing and modelling. (2) Special instruction in the know- 
ledge and practice of ornamental art, and (3) the practical 
application of such knowledge to the improvement of manu- 
factures. In 1852, the department granted aid, consisting of 
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£10 on each certificate held by the master, wherever a local 
committee was willing to establish day and evening classes for 
artisans, to appoint a certificated master, to assign to him part 
of the fees of the school, and to engage him to teach drawing 
in at least three elementary day schools. In 1863 these certifi- 
cate allowances were abolished, and the system of pure payments 
on results was extended to the Schools of Design, and of Art; 
the masters, who held direct appointments with salaries, being 
pensioned. At the same time local scholarships and national 
scholarships were established, the latter fifteen in number, to 
enable advanced students who were or intended to become 
designers or manufacturer’s draughtsmen to prosecute their 
studies in the art training-school (described later on) and 
museum at South Kensington. In 1876, the limitation, by 
which aid to “night classes” was restricted to classes held after 
6 p.m., was removed, and aid was extended to art classes held 
in any school or other institution complying with the rules 
of the department, but is confined to schools of art and art 
classes, elementary schools, and training colleges. The subjects 
toward which aid is granted are about twenty-three in number, 
such as freehand outline drawing, shading from the “round” or 
solid forms and drapery, drawing and painting from the human 
figure or animal forms, modelling ornament, and applied designs 
and ornamental designs with figures as applied to decorative 
or industrial art, both flat and in relief. Payments are made 
on the results of the examinations of students of the indus- 
trial classes—or of their children. There are two kinds 
of examination: (a) personal examination by inspectors, held 
about May ; and (0) the examination in London by a committee 
of examiners, of works executed by registered students in 
schools and classes of art, which works are sent to South 
Kensington for that purpose in April. The payments for each 
scholar are £1 for a first-class pass, and 1os. for a second class 
in the elementary stage: £3, £2, £1 for an excellent first class, 
or second class respectively in the advanced stage, and £6 and 
43 for a first or second class respectively in the honours stage, 
and payments for the works executed by each student of £3, 
or a sum not exceeding £3. £3 on account of a free student- 
ship for an artisan student, £15 for an art pupil teacher in a 
school of art in which twenty industrial class students are 
satisfactorily taught, £15 for a second art pupil teacher in a 
school in which fifty or morc such students are so taught, and 
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£5 for every student who obtains a Royal Exhibition or a 
National Scholarship or admission to the National Art Training 
School as a student in training. A small number of Queen’s 
prizes for drawings of exceptional merit, together with medals 
and books for those works selected to enter for the annual 
National Competition, are also awarded. Free studentships in 
the National Art Training School are awarded to students 
engaged in trade. Thirty Royal Exhibitions of 25s. a week 
for forty-two wecks each (ten open each year) on the results 
of the third grade examination, and sixteen National Scholarships 
with allowances of 25s. a week for about forty-two weeks each 
are also granted in the National School of Art. Drawing is 
now compulsory for all boys in public elementary schools, 
except infant schools, in England and Wales; and all boys 
who are taught drawing must be presented for examination. 
A grant of 15s., Is. 6d., or 2s. for scholars in average attendance 
is paid on the results of the examination if the award be “ fair,” 
“good,” or “excellent” respectively, and payments of £1 and 
Ios. are made for a first or second class in the second grade 
examination. During the exhibition in 1863 of the wedding 
presents of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the admission fees amounted to a large sum, and 
a portion of this, £1,085, was invested in consols, and from the 
proceeds two scholarships, called the Princess of Wales’ Scholar- 
ships, of the value of £25 and 411 each, are annually awarded 
to the female students who take the highest prizes in the 
National Competition. During last year 19,877 elementary 
schools, with 2,080,946 scholars, were taught drawing, and the 
grants amounted to £152,860. The National Art Training 
School is situated in the main block of the museum buildings, 
and is intended for the training of art teachers of both sexes, 
of designers, and art workmen. Students are selected by means 


of the exhibitions, just described, and a school for the 
instruction of general students is attached to, and serves as 
a practising school for, the training class. There are also three 
travelling scholarships of £15 attached to this school. 

The staff of the South Kensington Museum, including the 
science and art collections, the work connected with circulation 
of objects for the use of schools of science and art, the Bethnal 
Green Branch Museum, shortly to be handed over to the 
London County Council, the India Museum; and the Art, 
Science, and Education, and the Dyce and Forster Libraries 
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consists of two Directors, one for Science and one for Art, with 
an assistant director common to both, with an appropriate class 
of museum keepers, &c., under them. 

The Director of the Science Museum is Major-General 
Festing, F.R.S. (late R.E.), who has for many years been one 
of the assistant directors, and he continues in charge of the 
heating, lighting, cleaning, &c., of the museum generally. The 
Science Museum consists of (@) machinery and inventions 
division, under the charge of Mr. W. I. Last, a practical engineer. 
Among the more interesting recent acquisitions may be men- 
tioned a water scoop for supplying locomotives while in motion ; 
Cowper’s original writing telegraph; Pratt’s typewriter, 1866, and 
others. There are thirty-six models which may be set in motion 
by the visitor himself, by means of compressed air. (4) Ship 
models and marine engineering section. A considerable number 
of exhibits have been withdrawn to be sent to the Chicago 
and Antwerp Exhibitions; at the close of the latter, many 
of the old specimens and further fresh ones will be once more 
on exhibition, such as models of H.M.S. Resolution, and Royal 
Sovereign, class 1892; SS. Campania, Austral, Ormus, La 
Marguerite, and the collection of patent anchors belonging 
to Lloyd’s. (¢) Collections for scientific instruction and 
research contain apparatus connected with physics, measure- 
ment, mechanics, metallurgy, biology, and camera, microscope, 
objective, and condensers used for micro-photographic work. 
(d) Science and Education Library, which is becoming especially 
rich in transactions and proceedings of scientific societies, 
journals, and other scientific periodicals, English and foreign. 
(e) Circulation of objects is made annually to forty-three 
museums, and last year to twenty-nine temporary exhibitions in 
addition. (/) Bethnal Green Branch Museum. The collections 
are here housed in the large iron building mentioned earlier in 
this article. The number of visitors is greater than at South 
Kensington, and most of them are children from the neigh- 
bouring Board schcols, who make notes or sketches chiefly from 
the pictures in the National Portrait Gallery, temporarily 
located at Bethnal Green. 

The Director of the Art Museum is Mr. J. H. Middleton, 
D.C.L. Litt.D. and Slade Professor of Fine Art and late Director 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge. Dr. Middleton has 
the reputation of being the highest authority respecting ancient 
gems and rings. He wrote the articles “Schools of Painting” 
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and “Sculpture” in the Excyclopedia Britannica. The Art 
Museum, with Mr. A. B.Skinner as keeper, consists of (1) 
Gallery of Casts. Mr. Walter Perry (named at the beginning 
of this article) was deputed in 1881 to visit the principal 
galleries and museums of Germany and Italy in order to 
recommend sculpture appropriate for reproduction, and the 
collection was completed and opened in October, 1884. (2) India 
Museum, where, in addition to metal work, armour, arms, and 
chain work, will be found a large number of Persian and 
Spanish carpets. (3) Art Library, of which Mr. Weale is 
Librarian, contains more than 70,000 books on Art. The 
library also comprises original drawings, prints, engravings of 
ornament, and photographs, together numbering more than 
240,000. Students of schools of art are admitted free and the 
public on payment of 6d, or Ios. for a yearly ticket. In 
accordance with the wish of the testators, the two collections 
of books, MSS., paintings, &c., bequeathed by the Reverend 
Alexander Dyce and John Forster, Esq., form a separate 
division known as the Dyce and Forster Library and Collections, 
with a reading-room. Many bequests have had to be declined 
owing to the stipulation that the collections must be kept in 
one room or together, a wish, of course, which could not be 
carried out owing to the want of space and the unsuitability 
of some of the objects bequeathed. (4) The Museum of 
Ornamental Art is intended for the formation of a systematic 
collection representing the application of fine art to industry of 
all periods, the first apparently of its kind in Europe. In 1852, 
a petition was presented to Prince Napoleon Bonaparte (after- 
wards Napoleon III.), for the establishment in France of a 
Museum of Fine Arts as applied to Industry; it is believed, 
however, that the petition was pigeon-holed. In 1865, the 
Raphael Cartoons were transferred by the direction of Her 
Majesty the Queen from Hampton Court to the South 
Kensington Museum. Among the recent additions to the 
Museum will be found the following : 


A collection of old English furniture acquired for the sum of 
4,500, the most important specimen being the front of a coffer, carved 
in very high relief with subjects representing the story of St. George 
and the Dragon. This panel dates from the fourteenth century, and 
is very similar to the front of a chest preserved in the York Minster. 
The model of a portion of the Sala de Cambio, at Perugia, was com- 
pleted during the year by the addition of the remainder of the frescoed 
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walls against which the dancone (received in 1892) stands, one bay at 
right angles, and a portion of the ceiling. ‘The model had been 
commenced by the late Cavaliere Annibale Mariani, and was finished 
by Count Lemmo Rossi Scotti, at the total cost of £1,000. 

The most important acquisition during the year was a very large and 
magnificent Persian carpet, measuring 34 ft. 6in. by 17 ft. 6in., bought 
for the sum of £2,500. The department was, however, assisted in this 
purchase by the generosity of Sir A. W. Franks, K.C.B., E. Steinkopf, 
Esq., William Morris, Esq., John Edward Taylor, Esq., and other 
gentlemen. This most remarkable work of art came from the mosque 
at Ardebil, and bears the date A.H. 946 (A.D. 1540), with an inscription 
stating that it is the work of Maksoud of Kashan. 

A treasure-trove has been transferred to the charge of the Museum 
by Her Majesty’s Treasury, at a valuation of £175. It consists of 
seven pieces of silver plate, dating from 1578 to 1696. ‘These specimens 
were found in a rabbit-burrow at Stoke Prior, near Leominster, Here- 
fordshire. A collection of Hispano-Moresque earthenware, comprising 
120 specimens, was purchased for #797. A Japanese room, which 
had been on loan for some time at the Bethnal Green Museum, was 
acquired for the sum of £70. 

At the sale of the Bateman Collection, twenty-one works of Art were 
secured, including a Limoges enamel triptych, of about the year 1500, 
a carved ivory group of the Coronation of the Virgin, an Italian chalice 
enriched with enamels and dated 1365, two German silver-gilt cups, 
and a portion of a girdle in enamelled gold, at a total cost of 
£609 2s. 10d. A leaf of a Limoges enamel triptych painted ex 
grisaille, representing part of the subject of St. John the Baptist 
preaching in the wilderness, was brought for 4120. The other two 
leaves had been for many years in the Museum, whilst the third leaf 
had been the property of M. Spitzer. The principal purchase at the 
sale of the celebrated Spitzer Collection, which took place in 1893 in 
Paris, consisted of the beautiful cover of a Textus or MS. of the 
Gospel, overlaid with the gold plaques, and enriched with clotsonné 
enamel-work and precious stones. (£1,571 10s.) 

At the same sale a magnificently-worked English rim-lock, made by 
Richard Bickford, of London, and bearing the Medici arms, was 
secured for £183 145., as well as an enamelled pendent jewel in the 
form of a ship for £157 10s. At the sale of the Baron de Cosson’s 
arms and armour, the following specimens were bought for the sum of 
#281 35s. 3¢.: a German wheel-lock pistol, inlaid with stag-horn and 
dated 1579; an engraved steel casque of Italian workmanship of about 
the year 1535; a steel chanfron from Spain, engraved and gilt of 
the first half of the sixteenth century; a leather powder-flask and two 
priming-flasks. 

From the Field sale were obtained a boxwood group of the Virgin 
and Child in the style of Martin Schéngauer for £88 4s., and a pair 
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of Limoges enamel salt-cellars for £518 3s. 6¢., the work of Jean 
Limousin, who was working in the early years of the seventeenth 
century. Sixteen specimens of Rhodian pottery were bought for 
#200, and a Florentine bronze bowl of the end of the fifteenth century 
cost £70. 

A valuable collection of early textile fabrics, including stuffs woven 
at Byzantium, Palermo, and Lucca, as well as a magnificent altar- 
frontal of Lucca workmanship of the fourteenth century, was acquired 
for £948 12s. 4d. A large Brussels tapestry worked with subjects from 
the Court of Love, War, and Religion, was obtained for £315, and a 
very representative collection of German ironwork was bought for the 
sum of £650. 

A steeple-shaped hat of the time of James I., given by J. Seymour 
Lucas, Esq., A.R.A. ; a terra-cotta bas-relief of the Virgin and Child, 
given by C. Fairfax Murray, Esq.; models of a tapestry and a carpet 
loom, given by William Morris, Esq. ; a plaster ceiling from Crosby 
Hall Chambers, ‘given by the Directors of the Bank of Scotland; a 
carved ivory Agure of our Lord for a crucifix, French, early eighteenth 
century, given by Captain C. Waldo-Sibthorp; and a German enamelled 
earthenware stove, given by Henry Willett, Esq. 


JOHN JACKSON. 
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Ti. 

A PREVIOUS article’ gave an historical outline of the develop- 
ment of the Canadian Pacific Railway scheme, with a few notes 
on the construction of the main line, down to November, 1885. 
In four years and a half the new company had levelled and 
laid steel over nineteen hundred miles of roadway, nearly a 
thousand of which run through mountainous regions. This 
length of rail, added to the mileage handed over to the 
company by the Dominion Government, completed the road 
from Montreal to Vancouver, a distance of two thousand nine 
hundred miles. The object of the company’s brisk work was 
to get interprovincial communication under way as soon as 
possible, and open up Manitoba and the North-West Territories 
to immigration and traffic. 

When the first “through train” crossed over to Vancouver, 
the main work of construction had been done; but it would 
be a great error to think that the line was then finished. The 
rapidity with which the enterprise was pushed on, precluded 
the possibility of filling in the immense ravines and swamps 
along the line with ballast drawn from the neighbouring hills, 
and, as a temporary measure, a couple of thousand trestles and 
bridges had to be flung over them to support the rails. Nine 
hundred and thirty-eight structures of this description were 
built on the first thousand miles of the transcontinental line. 

Some of these temporary trestles are marvels of construction. 
Red Sucker Cove, near Port Caldwell, on Lake Superior, is 
crossed by one, twelve hundred feet long and one hundred and 
ten feet high. It contains over a million cubic feet of timber. 
If the railway company decide to fill this immense ravine with 
ballast, which is doubtful, it will have to build a pyramid of 
earth three hundred and fifty feet wide at the base, one hundred 
and ten fect high, extending from cliff to cliff, a distance of 


1 Cf. THE MontH, September, 1894. 
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twelve hundred feet. At the closest calculation the work 
would take five years to accomplish, and would cost over one 
hundred thousand dollars. The Horseshoe, Blackbird, and 
Mink trestles, built on the Lake Superior section, and others 
in the Rocky Mountains, are immense structures which cost 
large sums of money during construction times. But it speaks 
well for the care and solidity with which they were raised that 
not one has yet given way under stress of traffic. Accidents 
against which it is next to impossible to guard—such as fires 
caused by sparks from the engines, or sudden thaws in spring 
time, or heavy rains swelling streams and washing away ballast 
—have damaged bridges and trestles, and have even occasioned 
loss of life. But such things are rare. When they do occur, 
flying-gangs, living in houses on wheels, are despatched to the 
spot, and in a few hours the road is again ready for traffic. 

The company has been at work since 1885 filling trestles 
with ballast and making permanent track of them. A large 
number have been completed or are approaching completion. 
Millions of cubic yards of clay are scooped out of hill-sides 
with steam-shovels, thrown on flat-cars, carried to trestles, and 
dropped down through the skeleton framework at the average 
of nine hundred cubic yards a day. Slowly the pyramids of 
earth rise and take their shape as they approach the level of 
the track; but it seems an unwarrantable loss that forests 
of sound trestle-timber must lie buried in the bowels of those 
transplanted mountains. Hundreds of men are employed 
during the summer months in the ballast pits along the line, 
and the work of filling trestles is going on so rapidly that in a 
very few years there will be none to be seen. The whole aspect 
of the road is changing, but travelling will be all the safer for 
the change. Colonists and globe-trotters will have less reason 
than ever for the nervousness they feel nowadays, when the 
sudden rumbling noise tells them they are skimming over 
one of these cobweb structures. These two rails, solidly spiked 
to ties lying along the ridges of oblongated pyramids of earth, 
will attest the immense labour and expense the company had 
to undergo to put the Canadian Pacific on a solid footing. 

When rivers and rapid streams prevent the filling in with 
earth-ballast, the temporary trestles are replaced by solid iron 
bridges, mostly of the deck-truss pattern. The deck-truss is 
the one generally preferred by American railways for its superior 
strength and for the immunity it gives its employées from the 
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danger inseparable from overhead structures. It was the 
writers good fortune some months ago to be present at one 
of those replacements north of Lake Superior. From an 
engineering point of view, the whole interest did not lie in 
the form of the bridge, but rather in the method employed in 
putting it in position. 

The old method of replacing a wooden trestle by an iron 
bridge consisted in raising a temporary structure, or scaffolding, 
beside the trestle. On this falsework, as it is technically called, 
the iron bridge was put together, piece by piece, and firmly 
riveted. The old trestle was then torn down and the iron span 
pushed sideways by hydraulic pressure on to the stone pillars 
built to receive it. This method was effectual, but cumbersome 
and costly, and not unfrequently dangerous to workmen. 

The new method is simpler, and shows an ingenious appli- 
cation of the screw. The iron bridge referred to in the present 
paper was thrown over Black River, near Melgund Station, and 
was made up of three contiguous spans, the central one of 
which was a plaything, one hundred and thirty feet long, 
weighing eighty tons. The different parts of this span had 
been solidly put together on four flat-cars a couple of miles 
from the river. When it was ready for removal, a locomotive 
drew it on to the trestle to the exact spot where it was to 
be lowered. Four powerful screws, manipulated by navvies 
standing on towers which had been put up temporarily at each 
end of the span, raised it off the flat-cars. These were pulled 
away by the locomotive, leaving the span suspended in the 
air. The removal of the rails and ties, and the demolition 
of the rickety old trestle, were the work of a few minutes. 
The huge iron span was then gently lowered by the screws 
down to the granite pillars ready to receive it, until its deck 
met the level of the track. The ties and rails were then put 
back in their places on the new iron bridge, and traffic resumed 
after an interruption of only a few hours, 

These changes and improvements along the line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway are suggestive of great expenditure ; 
but when public confidence is to be maintained in a railway 
system, expenditure is inevitable. The care of the track is 
something that has little interest for ease-loving travellers. 
It is, perhaps, the most obscure detail of railway management, 
but far from being the least important. Any one with even 
a limited knowledge of things as they exist in the railway 
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world, knows that the great source of danger in travelling does 
not lie in the breaking of a wheel, or in the derangement of 
moving gear, but rather in the track itself. The gradual decay 
of the ties, or sleepers, to which the two rails are spiked, is a 
danger that is. continually presenting itself, and has to be 
averted by unceasing watchfulness on the part of employées. 

The writer amused himself one day calculating the number 
of ties required to keep the rails of the whole Canadian Pacific 
system in position. The result may not be absolutely correct, 
but it is sufficiently accurate to throw a side-light on one source 
of expense in railway life. The standard number of ties per 
mile is two thousand, six hundred and forty, which, when 
multiplied by the present mileage of the company’s lines, gives 
us the sum of nineteen millions. Six hundred ties to the acre 
may be taken as a reasonable average in Canadian forests, 
From these figures it will be seen that over thirty-one thousand 
acres of forest had to be stripped to furnish ties for the 
Canadian Pacific. As ties hardly last longer than seven or 
cight years, it is evident that the furnishing of this indispensable 
article to American railways may soon become a serious 
problem. A Japanese railway, it is said, has made a fairly 
successful trial of earthenware ties, the increased cost, it is 
claimed, is amply compensated by freedom from decay. But 
we hardly think the experiment of either earthenware or metal 
ties will ever be attempted in Canadian, climates. 

The steel rails are also objects of tender solicitude on the 
part of every railway company. The rough usage they receive 
from the weight of the engines and heavily-laden freight 
waggons tends continually to impair their efficiency and 
augment danger to life and property. In summer accidents 
may happen through the expanding of rails by heat, if provision 
for expansion is not made in the laying, and in winter, during 
the intensely cold season, dangers equally serious present 
themselves for the road-bed. Under its admirable system of 
watchfulness and care, this company can lay claim to almost 
complete immunity from accidents arising from those sources. 

The long Canadian winters frequently offer very serious 
obstacles to the successful and regular operation of this road 
along the mountainous lake sections and in the Rockies. The 
last annual report of the company ascribed in part the falling 
off of net earnings in 1893 to the track difficulties which had 
to be surmounted the preceding winter. In the Rocky Mountains 
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the problem has been partially solved by the erection of massive 
and permanent snowsheds whenever snow is liable to obstruct 
traffic. But so far no work of this character has been attempted 
north of the great lakes. During nearly half the year the lake 
sections of country, comprising hundreds of miles of track, 
are covered with snow which sometimes rises to a formidable 
height. Rock-cuts and land lying leeward have special attrac- 
tions for the drifting flakes, and piles of them rise at times 
fifteen and twenty feet high, burying not merely the track, 
but the surrounding country as well. No locomotive has yet 
been built which will plough its way alone through those drifts of 
snow, and massive snow-rams, built specially for this purpose, 
and mounted on wheels, must do the work. They cut the drift 
in two, forcing it in sections to either side of the road, or sending 
it into the air in white clouds flying wildly in every direction. 
The passage of a snow-plough over a railway track after a 
heavy fall of dry snow is the nearest approach to a blizzard one 
cares to see. 

There are times, however, when the snow is so high and so 
hard that the ordinary ploughs are unable to cope with it, the 
rotary plough is then brought into action. This machine, a 
comparatively recent invention, does not simply push the snow- 
drift aside, but, augur-like, bores a tunnel through it. An 
immense shaft furnished with blades like a propeller, cuts 
through the heaviest drifts and hurls the snow thirty and forty 
fect from the track, leaving the two rails perfectly bright and 
clean. This constant clearing away of snow is an absolute 
necessity if traffic is to continue, but it has one inevitable draw- 
back : it leaves the naked road-bed a prey to every severe frost 
which comes. Rails and ties are sometimes raised six and 
cight inches by frost, and not unfrequently the steel rails are 
broken in two by it. It is easy to see what destruction to life 
and property broken rails and similar mishaps would cause 
if neglected by the management; and it is for this and like 
reasons that road-beds require constant care. 

The internal organization of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
has made provision for this. The whole system is divided into 
sub-sections of from seven to ten miles long. Every sub-section 
is under the care of four men whose first duty every morning, 
Sunday and week-day, is to walk or ride over their allotted 
ground, to see that the rails are not broken, that they are solidly 
spiked to the ties, that they have not spread at curves, that 
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curves retain their proper elevation, &c. In this way seven 
thousand, two hundred miles of track undergo rigorous inspec- 
tion every morning. And the conscientious work of employdes 
accounts undoubtedly for the freedom from serious accidents 
this great railway has enjoyed since it began to serve the public. 
Few roads in America, or elsewhere, can show a cleaner record ; 
it has become almost a proverb that life is safe on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

But all the precautions taken by the most careful companies 
do not prevent an occasional mishap. Accidents will happen ; 
and the writer is quite gratified that he is still alive to mention 
a minor one he took part in some months ago. He had been 
travelling along the north shore of Lake Superior, and had 
with several train-men, boarded a freight-van going west. It 
was long after midnight; and all were dozing and trying to 
snatch a few moments of sleep amid the din and noise of 
revolving wheels. Suddenly a crash came; the van gave a 
lurch and stopped. All were flung to the floor; faces grew 
pale; no word was spoken. The whole performance was over 
in a twinkling, and every one rushed out into the darkness to 
find the cause of the mishap. A heavy chain had fallen from 
the platform of one of the waggons, and had trailed along the 
way between the rails till it met the metal “frog” of a side- 
track. The chain-hook caught in the frog, and with a tremendous 
jerk broke the long freight-train in two. Fortunately, nothing 
worse than a thorough scare to all on board and a few bruises 
to the train-man in charge, were the result. The van kept on 
the rails owing to the straight pieces of road; had the mishap 
taken place on a curve, it is probable a more serious story 
would have to be told. This is the only approach to an accident 
the writer has met with so far, and he travels over this road 
nearly thirty thousand miles a year. 

All the work of construction and improvement the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company has already done, and the continual 
efforts at extension it is making, whether in bringing up branch 
lines in the older provinces of Canada or in building new ones 
in the North-West Territories and British Columbia, is but 
carrying out a programme determined on years ago. Add 
to this almost fabulous outlay the other sources of expenditure 
which in railway government never cease running, and you have 
an idea of the faith the shareholders and directors place in the 
future of this road. Besides the maintenance of a perfect track, 
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already mentioned, the repairs to rolling stock, renewal of 
coaches and freight-waggons and engines, or the construction 
of new stock, to cope with increasing traffic, all tend to reduce 
dividends, But the great transcontinental railway has made 
Canada its permanent home, and the owners can afford to wait 
a few years for the profits which will inevitably come when the 
North-West gets fully peopled, and the air-line to the Orient 
becomes better known. Meanwhile, generous appropriations of 
money are yearly made for extension and improvement. The 
judicious way this money is applied, whether in providing further 
material for equipment or in devising means of fostering an 
increase of traffic, is evidence of a wide-awake policy on the 
part of the company. 

It is of vital interest to every railway company to keep 
people moving ; a stationary population would soon send a road 
into bankruptcy. This is precisely the reason why American 
railroads make such generous use of printer’s ink. Everything 
that photogravure and letterpress printing can acomplish is done 
to encourage travel. Motives of health, or curiosity, or pleasure, 
reasons why people should take this line instead of that, are 
periodically served up with a luxury of typography that would 
send a thrill of delight through old Caxton’s heart. 

The Canadian Pacific does not spurn these slightly sensa- 
tional methods of augmenting traffic over its lines, and none 
know better how to attract the public eye than a McNicoll ora 
Callaway. But the character of the country they live and move 
in does not put them to the trouble, as in other companies, of 
trying to improve on Nature’s own work. They have simply to 
tell people where the attractions lie, and then offer them the 
means of transportation. 

To cite but three examples: Canada’s grand old city, with 
its rocks, and its ramparts, and its historic battlefields, had long 
given up the struggle for supremacy before the rapid strides of 
the commercial cities of Montreal and Toronto. But the 
Canadian Pacific is about to bestow on the antique city of 
Quebec a period of rejuvenescence. It has raised a palatial 
structure on the brow of Cape Diamond on the very spot where 
Castle St. Louis stood for two hundred years, and it is now 
inviting all lovers of historic lore to sip at the very fountain- 
head of Canadian history. Banff, a fairyland, where health- 
giving waters flow in streams, where every whiff of air that 
touches it counts in a sick man’s struggle for life, was an 
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unknown land, hidden away up among Rocky Mountain 
fastnesses, until this railway sent its steel into the very heart 
of it. Banff is now Nature’s sanitarium, the Mecca of Invalids, 
whither the whole world is asked to come to get rid of 
rheumatics and the other ills that flesh is heir to. The Nepigon 
River, on the north shore of Lake Superior, the unrivalled king 
of American trout streams, with its millions of speckled finny 
beauties sporting in the sunlight, was known for many years, 
but unapproachable except by Indians and Hudson’s Bay 
traders, till the Canadian Pacific began to cross over it on its 
splendid iron bridge. Printer's ink has since made Nepigon 
a household word among sportsmen and a fishing rendezvous 
from all parts of America. 

To the question whether the Canadian Pacific will ultimately 
benefit Canada as much as the company, the answer must be in 
the affirmative. Viewed from a national stand-point, the 
railway has so far been unequivocally a success. It has linked 
the Canadian provinces together in a way they were never 
linked before ; it has drawn them nearer one to the other; and 
it may be said to have given the finishing touch to Con- 
federation. That the Canadian Pacific has contributed more 
than any other existing agency to the building up of a Canadian 
nation will be shown by history. 

In illustration, this railway alone may claim the honour 
of having opened up Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 
When it reached the prairies in 1885 if found only Indian tribes 
and a few hundred half-bred settlers, remnants of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s domination. And it is an undeniable fact that 
this fairest and most fruitful of lands would still be a lone 
limitless prairie, given over to gophers and buffalo, had not the 
enterprise of a few men brought it to within sixty or eighty 
hours of the Atlantic seaboard. As soon as traffic was declared 
open, thousands of colonists flocked thither from the eastern 
Canadian provinces and from every country in Europe to begin 
life over again; to form a heterogeneous people, if you will, 
but, at the same time, a people as contented as there is on the 
face of the earth. 

Recent statistics put the population of the Canadian North- 
West approximately at three hundred thousand, mostly arrivals 
of the last ten years, over the great railway. This number is 
increasing by continual immigration from the United States and 
Europe. Through the efforts of the company’s active agents, 
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Canadian Pacific Railway literature has penetrated into every 
hamlet in Europe to show in glowing and truthful colours the 
resources of the North-West waiting for millions to till it and 
live. The result is that settlers of every tongue are flocking 
to those regions to make homes for themselves and their 
descendants. Every steamer from Europe brings its contingent 
of colonists to Montreal or Halifax, where they are put on 
Canadian Pacific coaches built expressly for colonist traffic, and 
in a short three or four days are set down on homesteads on the 
western prairies two thousand miles away. No one will call in 
question the great benefits the Dominion derives from this 
oft-repeated process. 

The Canadian Pacific is filling this new country with people, 
future citizens of a mighty nation ; it is developing the immense 
grain-fields of Canada, its live-stock ranches, its unexplored 
coal-beds. Already new branches north and south leave the 
main line to enter the wheat-growing and cattle-raising regions. 
New lines are being driven through the Crow’s Nest Pass and 
into the British Columbian forest and mining country. With 
the acquisition of the Crow’s Nest, the Canadian Pacific has 
gained control of all the Rocky Mountain Passes which exist in 
Canadian territory. Sir William Van Horne, a couple of years 
ago, surrendered for a good round sum, the company’s twenty- 
year monopoly stipulated in its contract with the Government. 
But the knightly President has always an eye to business ; and 
a recent writer in the London 7Z7zmes, struck the right note 
when he wrote that “so vigorously does the Canadian Pacific 
Railway follow up progress of settlement with branches, and so 
difficult is it for new lines to penetrate successfully, that one is 
still correct in saying that it has the North-West mainly 
to itself.” 

Fears are expressed now and then in the newspapers and on 
public platforms that this monopoly will drain the life-blood of 
the new country. But the writer just quoted very successfully 
disposes of this bugbear. Self-interest would counterbalance 
any danger that might appear on the horizon. It is a well- 
known fact that immigration is,and must be, for many years 
to come, the source of profit of the Canadian Pacific, and no one 
knows better than Sir William Van Horne that immigration is 
not going to be promoted if high rates and extortion render life 
in the North-West impossible. 

An extraordinary depression is being felt at the present time 
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in the Canadian Wheat Market; the public press and the 
farmers are trying to saddle this railway company and its high 
rates with the responsibility. But fair-minded men make a 
more rational surmise when they attribute the present crisis to 
the pardonable extravagance of the wheat-growers themselves, 
who, during the first few years of plenty, acted as though the 
Golden Age had returned. One good effect, however, is 
expected to come from this abnormal stringency. It will tend, 
undoubtedly, to discourage among Canadian farmers the 
exclusive production of wheat. Twenty-six or twenty-seven 
hundred million bushels, which is, according to competent 
authorities, the world’s wheat out-put, is apparently more than 
the world requires. When the colonists and wheat-growers shall 
have fully understood this, and shall have turned their efforts 
to mixed farming, the era of real prosperity will have opened up 
in the Canadian North-West. 

It was thought, in the early days of construction, that inter- 
provincial communication was the climax of the aspirations of 
those shrewd men, who, amid untold difficulties, pushed the 
Canadian Pacific Railway across America. Whether their 
exhaustless wealth and energy made them dream of Oriental 
conquest from the beginning is more than the uninitiated dare 
affirm. But such have been the later developments. Any one 
who takes the trouble to examine the map of the Northern 
Hemisphere will see that the route from Japan to Canada is 
shorter than to the United States. The official time-tables show 
a difference of four hundred and fifty miles. This fact is 
pregnant with results. 

San Francisco had been for years the objective point of the 
large part of Eastern commerce. Traders from China and Japan 
steered their laden vessels through the Golden Gate; and the 
merchants and shippers there flattered themselves that the 
eastern terminus of Pacific trade had been definitely fixed with 
them. But the appearance, four years ago, of three white 
Canadian Pacific steamships, floating like swans over the 
summer sea, on their way from British dockyards to Vancouver, 
was the beginning of a new order of things. Trade between 
Canada and the Orient is still in its infancy, but large and 
powerful vessels, and safe harbours, and, above all, a short route 
and indomitable energy, will, sooner or later, change the current 
of Pacific trade. Commerce is ever seeking the shortest way 
whether by land or water; and the long tea-laden trains 
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crossing the Rocky Mountains eastward, the frequent going 
and coming of Japanese merchants, the hundreds of pig-tailed 
Chinamen filling Canadian Pacific coaches on their way to 
and from the Sunny Kingdom, are all signs of the times and 
harbingers of a new commercial and social era. What the 
social outcome may be time alone will reveal. 

The same story holds in connection with the Australian 
trade. San Francisco had monopolized America’s commerce 
with the island continent ; and Canada received the little she 
did receive of Australian products through the United States 
ports. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company had for years 
been subsidized by the Australian colonies to carry on trade 
between Sydney, Melbourne, and San Francisco. But when 
the United States Congress declined to come to their assistance 
with half the subsidy, the colonies tied up their purse-strings, and 
the steamship company withdrew from the service. Mr. Huddart, 
in conjunction with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
seized the opportunity, and steamships are now plying regularly 
between Australia and Vancouver. 

The recent official visit of a Canadian statesman, the 
Honourable Mackenzie Bowell, over this route to Australia has 
been the occasion of more than one exchange of friendly 
sentiments between the Dominion and the distant British 
colonies. Several representative men of Australia, Messrs 
Huddart of Sydney, Reid of Victoria, McIlwraith of Queensland, 
have been in Canada lately to let the people know that the 
question of inter-imperial trade is the chief topic among business 
men in Australia at the present time. The dominant note 
of the public speeches is that the Canadian Pacific Railway 
through Canada is the link which is to bind together the 
scattered portions of the British Empire, and perhaps effect 
its consolidation, appealing thus not merely to what might be 
termed commercial instinct, but to British patriotism as well. 

The Honourable Mr. Reid, Minister of Defence for Victoria, 
in an eloquent speech delivered in Toronto in May last, made 
it evident to his hearers that the Australian authorities appre- 
ciated the great Canadian highway when he showed by figures 
that the mail service from Europe to Australia would gain a 
week over the Canadian Pacific. This alone has a strong 
bearing on the future of the route, for passenger traffic will 
quickly follow in the wake of a fast mail, and freight traffic 
will inevitably follow passengers to Australia if the colonies 
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of which she is composed will only introduce harmony into 
their jangling and discordant tariff laws. 

It was not merely the commercial aspect of the Canadian 
route that made a deep impression on the Australian statesman. 
After having spoken of the difficulties which might arise during 
war time on the Suez route, he said: “What a different service 
we should have along the new route to the East by the Far 
West, a passage of great rapidity across the Atlantic; then 
three thousand miles through our own territory amidst our own 
kith and kin, out to the smooth waters of the Pacific, with no 
foreign Power to interfere, no one to hinder us in our continued 
progress. Even more than commercially, this route is strate- 
gically one of the grandest combinations that could be credited 
to a British statesman.” 

To complete the connection between Canada and the 
Australian colonies the laying of a Pacific cable has been 
receiving much attention of late. The originator and earnest 
promoter of this cable scheme, Mr. Sandford Fleming, must 
have been gratified at the sympathetic treatment it received from 
the members of the Intercolonial Conference at their sessions 
in Ottawa in June last. That there are no physical difficulties in 
the way which modern engineering skill cannot easily overcome, 
has been shown by men competent to judge; and there is 
hardly a British subject worthy the name, who will cast a doubt 
on the ultimate utility of the cable as a new and important 
colonial connecting link. The whole question, then, if we 
may infer from what has leaked out of the discussions of the 
Intercolonial Conference, is one of subsidies from the Govern- 
ments interested in the scheme. The objection that traffic is 
not sufficient to warrant Governments spending people’s money 
on the enterprise is a lame one. It is quite possible that the 
first few years would see a deficit, but it is a matter of 
experience that cables create traffic and live, “just,” says a 
recent writer, “as railways in a new country provide their own 
means of subsistence where none existed before.” Cables as 
well as railways, create a want and find their own profit in 
supplying it. 

Taken in connection with this proposed cable through the 
Pacific Ocean, and the fast steamship service on the Atlantic, 
if these really necessary works are carried to completion, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway system, with its own efficient telegraph 
service, its ten thousand miles of continuous land and water 
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from England to China, and its thirteen thousand miles to 
Australia, is destined to be in the future not merely Canada’s 
interprovincial link, but what is of far greater importance, 
Britain’s Imperial Air-line. 

To sum up. The developments on the Canadian Pacific 
since the construction of the main line go to show that the 
linking of the provinces was but the beginning of the 7é/e this 
new road is destined to play. Notwithstanding the innumerable 
twists it is obliged to take in its long journey from ocean to 
ocean, it is still the shortest of the transcontinental lines. It 
brings the Atlantic ports of Portland, Boston, and New York, 
from three to five hundred miles nearer the Pacific coast than 
formerly, and shortens the distance from Liverpool to China 
and Japan by about a thousand miles. In August, 1891, a trial 
trip landed Her Majesty’s mails in London, twenty-one days 
after they had left Yokohama, or less than half the time required 
on the Suez route. Whatever may be the outcome of the 
Australian connection, it is the opinion of the more enthusiastic 
portion of Canadians, an opinion not without some foundation, 
that Canada, through the Canadian Pacific Railway, will 
ultimately control the trade of the Northern Pacific Ocean. She 
has the shortest water route, the safest harbours, the finest line 
of steamships, the best equipped railway system, the quickest 
and most direct: road to the Atlantic coast, and plenty of grit 
and enterprise in her people. What further is wanting? 


E. J. DEVINE, S.J. 
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ROUGH NOTES MADE IN 18g4.! 


I. 

THE Romanesque Monastery of Our Lady of the Hermits 
occupies a commanding position in, or, to speak more exactly, 
above, the little upland, hillside town of Einsiedeln. The road 
from the railway station, naturally situated at the lowest avail- 
able level spot in the valley, rises by a gentle ascent along the 

1 A fairly full and trustworthy account of Einsicdeln may be found in a little 
English book, printed in the town itself by Benziger Brothers, and published in 1883 
hy Messrs. Burns and Oates. It is entitled Zvnsitedeln ‘tin the Dark Wood,” or 
Our Lady of the Hermits; being the Story of an Alpine Sanctuary ; and is written 
by Mrs. Anne R. Bennett (zée Gladstone). The book, of two hundred small pages, 
is based on German and French accounts of an earlier date, supplemented by the 
author’s personal observation and experience during a long-continued visit in 1881, 
The contents are historical, biographical, architectural, and descriptive: and the 
book contains woodcuts of varied degrees of merit and demerit, and ends with some 
metrical translations of Father Morel’s poetry, on which no opinion is offered. The 
volume contains much that a visitor is glad to know, and which he may not be able 
otherwise to learn; and some portions of it are of great interest, specially the 
descriptive and biographical chapters. It is a book which should be read before a 
pilgrimage is made to the shrine itself. The following notes were made independently 
of this book, and were written before the little tome was read by the writer, though 
one or two points were subsequently added to the MS. 
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chief paved street of the village, until it reaches its summit. 
Here a wide, long, irregular, semicircular J/a¢z is gained, whence 
the smaller streets, in common with the chief thoroughfare, 
diverge, and around which eleven or twelve principal houses 
are built, many of them being gabled, facing the monastery. 
The monastic enclosure forms a rough diameter of the irregular 
semicircle; and at a distance of eighty or ninety yards! from 
the west front stands the Fountain of our Lady, at least equally 
distant from the nearest private’ house—marking the point 
presumably where the conventual property ends, or begins. The 
plats itself lies on a rather severe slope, and though the planes 
of it are manifold and run in various directions, the general 
inclination of all of them tend upwards towards the monastery. 
At the top of the slope, created probably in part by art, and in 
part by nature, stretches a plateau surrounded on two sides by 
pine and beech covered hills, of not less and perhaps of more 
than twenty acres in extent. On this plateau is built the great 
Benedictine monastery, enriched with traditions of a thousand 
years, together with its enclosures, gardens, and many adjuncts, 
the facade of the main part of which confronts the visitor, as 
represented in the accompanying plate, some two hundred and 
thirty or two hundred and forty yards in length. The abbey 
church fills the centre of the block, and runs backward to the 
furthest extremity of the monastery, bisecting the entire cluster 
of buildings; and with its high-pitched, dark-tiled roof, which 
is common to the whole edifice, together with two tall and 
simple bell-towers, dominates at once both the monastery and 
the town. On either side of the west end of the church appear 
the fronts of two principal divisions of the religious house: that 
on the left looking towards the building being devoted to the 
College, the parochial offices, and the library ; and that on the 
right hand being reserved for the community, their guests, and 
the servants. At either end of these buildings stretch two low 
wings, curved outwards like horns, which increase the length of 
the front considerably, containing the two chief gateways to 
the monastery, and mask, on their respective sides, the play- 
ground for the students and a large polygonal square giving 
admission to the domain and leading to the secular portion of 
the convent buildings. A broad platform of very hard and 
generally small and angular paving-stones, in certain lines only 


1 This and other dimensions which are given in the followi1g pages are to be 
considered as approximately correct only. 
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pilgrim-worn, of a sort common in provincial towns half a 
century ago, which is periodically made weedless, bounds the 
whole fagade. From it—to reverse the order of description— 
a descent is made from the centre of the main west door of the 
church, by a flight of wide and easy granite steps, to a second 
and smaller platform mid-way between the abbey and the 
fountain. This platform is flanked on either side by a second 
pair of horn-like wings with colonnades and arches below, and 
with open balustrades and statues above, which end in a dwarf, 
cubical erection of one storey—the whole of these buildings are 
allotted to the sellers of small objects of religious art or usage. 
The Platz again sweeps down towards the town, and, roughly 
speaking, ends at the octagon fountain before named, with two 
tiny jets of pure water on its several sides, at which pilgrims 
may be seen either actually slaking their thirst at the pipe’s 
mouth, or piously drinking a few drops at each jet, as visitors 
drink at the Fountain of Trevi, in order to ensure their return 
to Rome in the future. At the top of the fountain is placed a 
gilded statue of Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception ; and 
a short way below the fountain, the street from the station is 
reached, from which the traveller originally glanced upwards 
at the huge pile of the Benedictine abbey. Only two other 
features seem required in order to give the reader a general 
impression of the exterior aspect of the Einsiedeln Monastery. 
On the left hand side of the abbey, and on the same level with 
it, and almost built in the country, stand the great communal 
school-houses, whence issue more than once a day troops of 
tidy-looking and well-conditioned children, many, perhaps the 
majority of whom, apparently from choice, and in the summer 
season, are barefooted boys and girls. On the right, the 
religious buildings, and the town alike, are protected from the 
winds blowing from the snowy mountains by overshadowing 
woods: and at the foot of one of the ranges of hill lies a long 
extent of undulating and broken turf-land, the exercising- 
ground, apparently, of the monastic stud and stables, in which 
may be seen mares and foals of a fine, strong breed of bays with 
black points, running wild among the long grass, shrubs, and 
bracken of the enclosure. 
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II. 

A somewhat more detailed outline may now be attempted 

of the great Monastery. It consists of two main divisions—the 
convent proper, and its extensive dependencies. These may be 
conveniently described apart. The monastic buildings occupy 
a parallelogram which is only not equi-sided. Through the 
midst of this parallelogram runs the abbatial church, dividing 
the ground-plan into two equal divisions, themselves being 
again subdivided by the long chapel of Penitence on one side 
and by domestic dwellings on the other. Thus four quad- 
rangular courts are created, in some of which lime and other 
trees are planted, in others flowers and shrubs preponderate. 
On the east side of the entire block of buildings has been 
made a kitchen-garden commensurate with the extent of the 
monastery and its population, and comparable only in the 
writer’s English conventual experience to the spacious gardens 
at Manresa, Roehampton. The Einsiedeln one must contain 
some five acres of land; and is sufficiently large to grow rows 
of lime-trees and chestnuts (under which one’s beads may be 
said, and which help to feed the bees), and to include a small 
central plantation with circular pool and fountain; flowers 
widely bordering the roods or acres of vegetables; several 
isolated boscoes, or summer-houses (for out-of-door meditation 
or recreation for the community), and broad paths for exercise, 
as well as convenience, dividing the garden into many rectan- 
gular portions. Returning from the east garden to the west 
front, it may be repeated that the fagade of the monastery is a 
combination of a centre and two wings. This feature is reiterated 
on the other three faces of the building—though the centre be 
the church on the west front—and is formed by a higher and 
projecting portion of the convent on the north, east, and south. 
The buildings, as will be seen from the illustration, consist as a 
rule of four storeys in height, including the basement—a number 
which is increased to five storeys at the several corners, which 
act the part of peaceful bastions, as well as in the central 
projecting portions of the house. The centre of the facade is 
filled by the west end of the church; and the centre of the 
church, between the towers, is slightly convex in form, a feature 
which gives a peculiar and original aspect to the entire west 
front. On each side rise two tall substantial-looking towers, 
two full storeys above the height of the nave of the church, and 
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one storey above the pediment of the building which supports a 
statue of Our Lady of Einsiedeln with the Holy Child, both 
being surrounded with rays of glory which sparkle in the 
sunshine. The towers are, perhaps, one hundred and eighty or 
two hundred feet high, and contain the clocks and bells: the 
former strike the hours (doubly) and quarters (singly) with fine, 
full, clear intonation which may be heard far off on the hills ; 
the latter, or certain deep-voiced bells of the thirteen of which 
they form a part, produce sleep-forbidding tones from about 
4 or 4.30 am., warning notes at irregular intervals the long 
day through, and sleep-suggestive sounds about the hour of 
De profundis at night. One is tempted to imagine what results 
in bell-ringing might be obtained from experts in the art from 


this magnificent peal—tempted fruitlessly. Now, they are 
merely rung sfngly, or clanged in twos or fours, somewhat 
unscientifically, in unison. The towers are surmounted by 


small, melon-shaped cupolas; and above them soars the 
patriarchal, or in this case, probably, the abbatial cross, with 
its two transverse beams. The facade and towers, of the usual 
Romanesque style, are severely plain in character and chaste 
in design, being ornamented only by balustrades, pilasters, 
string-courses, and a few statues. They derive their grandeur 
from their size, proportions, commanding position (almost over- 
hanging the town, when seen from a distance), unity of plan 
and solidity of construction, being built, in common with the 
whole monastery, of cut stone of a darkish blue-grey tint. Two 
peculiarities are worth being named. (1) The windows in the 
west front are small and few in number; and are mainly 
circular, oval, or rectangular, with flat or round heads—their 
size being probably determined by absence of all protection 
from the weather to the west, as the windows inside the church, 
facing north and south, which give into the quadrangles and are 
well protected, are singularly large and open. (2) The like may 
be said of the doorways, and perhaps, in part, for a like reason: 
three only being possible for exit from the enormous church, of 
which they form also the only public entrance—a feature which 
strikes a nineteenth century observer, in view of the chance of 
a panic seizing the congregation during a pilgrimage, as a fault. 

The right wing, or wings, of the monastery contain the 
abodes of the monks, the private and state apartments of my 
lord, the Prince Abbot, the guest-rooms which are numerous, 
the servants’ quarters, and the larger hall and _ refectories, 
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together with the huge vaulted kitchens, located in a sort of 
entresol storey. The chapel of the Abbot, and certain of the 
state rooms are not included in the enclosed portion of the 
building, and are publicly shown daily in times of pilgrimage 
and to favoured visitors at other times also. No attempt will 
be made to catalogue the objects of interest, works of art, 
pictures, vestments, lace, and other treasures collected herein 
and duly exhibited. Space forbids the effort: and a longer time 
and closer attention than can be obtained in going the round 
of these chambers, as one of a numerous company, is needed 
for such detail—a detail not designed in the present sketch. 
On the inner side, however, of the “Clausura,” when freedom 
from sight-seers is secured, solitude, peace, and quiet reign 
supreme ; and a visitor who escapes from the noise and bustle 
inseparable from a public inspection of state rooms and their 
contents, has time to collect his thoughts and to think. And 
one stray thought of one stray thinker, apropos of the building 
and its comparison with home experience, had regard to the 
luxury of spaciousness which pervades every part of the 
monastery : a roominess was evident which ensures the comfort 
and ease of the occupants and satisfies all their requirements : 
and the building was clearly designed to this end, and not 
merely to utilize every square inch of land at disposal, the 
ground-plan of which must not by a single foot be overstepped. 
A second thought was conceived in relation to the completeness 
of the work of construction, and to the high level of perfection 
at which the work, once having been made, is preserved. This 
is noticeable, to an observant eye, both without and within this 
ecclesiastical building in ways too minute to deserve more than 
a passing mention, though they exhibit the spirit and temper 
with which all things, great and small, are done in a religious 
house. The freedom from obstruction of the watercourses on 
the //atz, and the weeding of the outside paved monastic 
“close:” and the condition of the paint on doors and windows 
within ; and the air-tight aspect of the leadwork in the window- 
frames, and the arrangement of springs on the common door- 
ways, of which there are almost an endless number ; and the 
absolute and spotless cleanliness of corridor and passage, of 
stone stairs and glass windows—these evidences of care and 
duty done betray either the ceaseless supervision of a lynx-eyed 
procurator, or the efficient service of subordinates who are not 
mere eye-servers and men-pleasers—perhaps both. And the 
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superficial amount of space to be made as well as to be kept 
clean, may be estimated from the dimensions of a single corridor 
in one storey of the monastery, running longitudinally with the 
edifice, which measures upwards of three hundred feet in length 
by fifteen in breadth ; or of others built transversely of half the 
length and of the same breadth; or of the staircases of which 
there are a large number, double and single, the more spacious 
of which occupy about five-and-twenty feet of superficial area. 
Both corridors and stairs are lighted and aired by double 
casemented windows: and one of the longer corridors contains 
eighteen or twenty cells which average thirty feet in length by 
fifteen broad ; whilst some of the guest-chambers are furnished 
with a little ante-room to the apartment which serves for both 
sitting and bed-room. 

The left wing of the house is devoted to the educational 
work of the monastery; to the two-storeyed library; to the 
laboratory and scientific departments; to the art studios and 
music-rooms of the more artistic monks; and to the parochial 
offices of the parish priests. The Einsiedeln Benedictine Fathers 
train and educate about three hundred lads and youths. The 
inner college students, or boarders, are clothed in a black habit ; 
the outer, or day-boys, are dressed in ordinary secular costume, 
completed with the usual round, low, sailor-like straw hat. The 
latter, who alone could be observed by a stranger, had all the 
appearance of being well-conducted, good-mannered young 
fellows, not being without their full share of youthful animal 
spirits. Their common playground lies on the north side of 
the monastery, and extends to about one-half its length, masked 
on the west by one of the horn-like wings before named, and 
divided from the outside world, on the north side, by a stone 
wall twenty or twenty-five feet high, which encloses the 
monastic grounds and gardens wheresoever the wall of a 
building does not form the external limit of the estate. 
Gymnastic exercises and bowls seem to be favourite amuse- 
ments with the youths; and as the library windows, to which 
the writer had access, command the recreation-ground, he had 
opportunities of watching the Benedictine-trained boys at play. 
The boys, however, are not confined to their playground ; and 
according to the state of the weather, are taken or not for 
walks in the neighbourhood daily, or so many times a week as 
occasion may offer possibilities, sometimes in company with the 
monastic band, composed of the Fathers themselves. Often- 
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times may this pleasant sight be seen of a summer evening— 
the return of the College from its out-of-door exercise in the 
country, headed by its band, which begins to play as the 
procession nears the monastery. The collegians then march 
with regularity to the time of the music; small urchins in the 
vicinity surround the company, run up to and along with the 
Fathers as they march and play, and strive effectually or not to 
kiss their hands as they advance; whilst, eventually, the large 
gates of the left wing of the house open inwards and the 
enclosure receives the procession; the gates reclose and the 
music ceases; and the monastic platform once more recovers 
its wonted quietude, broken only by the silent passage of 
pilgrims, or other worshippers, to and from the church. 

Of the dependencies of the monastery little will be said, 
and that chiefly from oral information, as opportunity did not 
offer itself to the writer for ocular evidence to be, in all cases, 
obtained. It may be stated, in general terms, that the religious 
house, including its dependencies, at Einsiedeln and elsewhere— 
for it has wide domains of land, agricultural, pastoral, and 
forest, and owns some twelve or thirteen homesteads in the 
neighbourhood—is a self-supporting community. After being 
allowed to cross-question certain of the good-natured Fathers, 
it would seem that for one only of the minor industries of daily 
life, of course with exceptions, were the monks indebted to the 
town which they have created, and that is for bookbinding—a 
notable want, considering the importance of the library, its 
extent, perhaps to the figure of forty thousand volumes, its 
value, and its steady annual increase, specially in modern books 
which are often produced in paper covers only. However, 
artificers in carpentering, masonry and painting, wheelwrights, 
agricultural and farm labourers, turners and sawyers, millers and 
engineers—these and other artisans may be found within the 
convent walls. There are several steam-engines at work in the 
establishment. In the scientific department the needful supply 
of electricity is obtained for light-giving purposes, the nave of 
the church being lighted in winter by a single gigantic corona 
presented to the monks by the Emperor Napoleon, in 1865, in 
memory of his mother’s pilgrimage thither. In the internal 
economy of the house steam plays an important part, and the 
engine-houses and tall chimneys are conspicuous features in the 
outer portions. Not only is the convent timber sawn and 
the convent grist crushed by steam power, but the lathes revolve 
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by the same motor; the laundry-work of the monastery is 
effected by steam; all the cooking, if the writer understood 
aright, is done by the same means; and, certainly, the greater 
part of the domestic portion of the monastery is indebted to 
steam for warmth. The chief exceptions to the general law of 
warmth by steam, are (1) the library, for the supposititious sake 
of the books—the library chambers being perfectly dry and 
airy ; (2) the church, which is so large, and the walls of which 
are so thick, and its exposed windows are so small, that it 
retains (as does St. Peter’s in Rome) an equable temperature all 
the year round, being actually cool in summer and compara- 
tively warm in the winter; and (3) the passages, galleries, 
corridors, and stairs, used by the fraternity, in addition to more 
obvious usage, for exercise in snowy weather, which are con- 
sidered more health creating and preserving if they be not 
artificially heated. Meanwhile, each cell is supplied with an 
upright, cylindrical, earthenware stove, in one corner of it, which 
is heated by steam from the main engine and in its turn warms 
the cell. A cold water arrangement is adopted in order to 
counteract the unpleasant and noxious results of the stove- 
warming apparatus; but an item of perfection seems to be 
absent, inasmuch as the inmate of the cell is powerless to admit, 
modify, or to exclude at will his supply of steam, according to 
the variations of the seasons as they change. The mechanics 
and labourers occupy two or three oblongs or squares of build- 
ings on the south side of the monastery, in a series of lower, 
two-storeyed houses in long parallel or transverse lines. At the 
extreme east end, or country side, stand the monastic granaries, 
the extensive hay-barns on the ground-floor, huge out-houses, 
and the stabling, both for the cows, some cighty in number, and 
for the horses, of which there are more than a hundred. The 
accommodation for the conventual cattle follows the law of 
spaciousness observable elsewhere in the house. The horse- 
stables are noble in proportions, length, width, and height, and 
are built with a gangway of twelve or fifteen feet between the 
double rows of stalls, placed back to back—each stall being 
duly and legibly inscribed with the name of its occupant, e.g., 
Lulu, Ajax, Lion, Luna, Daphne, Iota, Klima, Honor, and 
others. The horses, which are kept well groomed and in excel- 
lently good condition, are specially busy during the time of the 
hay harvest: and the way that their drivers manage their pair 
of bright bays, standing chariot-wise in the carts, and skilfully 
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turning the long, skeleton-looking machines at a trot on the 
steep hillside—the narrow mountain roads or paths being only 
available for direct locomotion—is a pretty sight to witness. 


III. 

As a subject saz generis, the Library may here receive a few 
words of description. Its locality has been stated. It occupies 
two storeys of a large space in the north side of the monastery. 
You approach it at the end of one of the long corridors bisect- 
ing the building, the doors of which are ornate with carved 
head-pieces, the windows of which, looking into the quadrangle, 
are deeply recessed, the floors of which are paved with large, flat, 
dull-red tiles, and the ceilings of which are moulded in plaister in 
simple, effective patterns. A card nailed to the door announces 
the fact that the library is opened but twice in the day, morning 
and afternoon, for two or three hours only at a time. On 
entering its portal, the visitor passes through a long, narrow 
ante-chamber, with bookcases facing the windows only. This 
passage-room leads into the main portion of the library, a 
handsome central hall, filling the entire breadth of the wing, 
which measures upwards of one hundred feet and has a breadth 
of about fifty. This spacious hall, supplemented by a smaller 
inner library at the far end of it from the entrance, is completely 
lined with books—some shelves, indeed, being filled with 
volumes two deep—from floor to roof, saving where light enters 
through the windows, or gangways are made for admission from 
the doors. The windows, as in the case of the corridor, are 
deeply recessed in the thickness of the wall, and the recesses 
are themselves lined with books, whilst bookcases, filled on both 
sides, are built between every two windows and project into the 
body of the hall, and afford additional space for the treasures 
they hold. The top shelves are reached by a gallery running 
round the hall at about two-thirds of its height upwards, which, 
as it includes two storeys of the monastery, is considerable. 
It follows a wavy sort of line, and sinks to its narrowest pro- 
portions where the windows—seven or eight in each storey, on 
either side—permit, whilst it encroaches into the library where 
the projecting bookcases between the windows demand more 
space and require an outside passage as an approach to the 
books. A series of single marble columns, placed longitudinally 
down the centre of the hall, support the roof, which in common 
with all the groining at Einsiedeln is flatly vaulted, and is 
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delicately and elaborately ornamented with effective cinque- 
cento designs in uncoloured plaister. The library escaped the 
ravages of fire in the last century, and is still the possessor of a 
small, valuable collection of manuscripts and illuminated works, 
some of which are exhibited beneath glass, in a case standing in 
the centre of the far end of the great hall. Naturally, the 
library is richer in theological books than in other departments 
of literature; and a casual and hasty glance round the shelves 
disclosed copies of many fine editions, Benedictine and other, of 
the Latin, Greek, and Syriac Fathers—St. Ephrem being con- 
spicuous amongst the latter—all well bound and under process 
of being catalogued anew at the hands of the present learned 
Father Librarian, in manuscript and upon cardboard slips—for 
the present. There is an English section of books in the library. 
It contains a queer collection of odds and ends of literature, 
original and translated, American and English, worthy and 
worthless, the possession of which by the library offers a curious 
problem to an inquirer: Were they, or some of the books, 
presented to the monastery ; or were they left by will? They 
could hardly have been purchased. Amongst others the titles 
of which caught the eye in a rapid survey were these: Fielding’s 
works, Hudibras, Swift, Byron, Shakespeare, Carlyle, Newman’s 
Callista and Faber’s Szr Launcelot translated into German, 
Father Bridgett’s Our Lady’s Dowry and Father Gasquet’s 
Henry VIII. and the Monasteries in English. Two divisions 
of the library were less superficially examined by the writer. 
One of these included works on the topography of Rome. In 
this division were found some quaint and valuable illustrated 
books of the last century, which contained several series of 
roughly engraved and small woodcuts and copper-plate pictures, 
and evidenced the appearance and condition of the several 
buildings of Rome, ancient and modern, at the date of publi- 
cation. Piranesi’s and other later engravers’ works were not 
found. The hymnological bookcases also attracted notice. 
Here may be found most of the usual and some of rarer 
collections of hymns, old and new, Latin and German. Two 
were new, actually, or to the writer: first, a recently published 
octavo volume of three hundred and eighty-four pages, of the 
ancient hymnology of the Hungarian Church, issued during 
the past year at Buda-Pest, and entitled Vetus Hymnarium 
Ecclesiasticum Hungaria, and edited by Joseph Danko: 
secondly, a smaller octavo volume of Latin hymns, forming 
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a supplemental collection to the works of Daniel, Mone, and 
other editors, printed and published by the great firm of 
Benziger, at Einsiedeln, in 1886, and edited by the late Rev. 
Father Gall Morel. This volume is now out of print, and is 
scarce and difficult to obtain. It was compiled by the Father 
who was formerly Rector and Librarian of the monastery and 
died in 1872, a poet also of no mean order, and a man of 
culture, a musician, a philologist, and, of course, being the 
Benedictine he was, a theologian. 


BV, 

It is no easy task to be set in the midst of a great church 
of some constructional pretension, not built on the most 
obviously plain outline, and to be forced to describe it offhand 
with precision. The case of the Church of Our Lady of the 
Hermits forms no exception to this law. Ata glance, nothing 
seems to be more easy. There are clearly three main divisions 
of the sacred edifice—chancel, aisles, and nave, and certain 
peculiarities are at once noticeable. But it is difficult, at first 
sight, to determine wherefore these differences from the average 
type exist; and further search discloses even more diversities 
from ordinary plan and precedent than were previously observed. 
For instance, it is not immediately evident why there are half 
a dozen organs, or organ cases ; why some galleries are built on 
the slant, and some arches are turned on the skew; why no 
confessionals are visible in the nave or aisles; why some side- 
altars are built with a passage behind and others with a passage 
above ; why the chancel arch is doubled and includes a higher 
and a lower span, the space between being filled with solid 
masonry ; and why—to note no further architectural peculiari- 
ties—the nave triforium galleries are built transversely, and the 
sanctuary galleries are drawn longitudinally with the lines of 
the church. These specialities, however, appear reasonable 
enough on a closer and more critical inspection: though some 
apparent singularities in the abbey church remain actual even 
after further investigation, and are, so far as the writer’s experi- 
ence teaches him, which is not very far, unique. In any case, 
no other church, probably, can be named which combines 
beneath a single roof all the architectural peculiarities note- 
worthy at Einsiedeln. The building has really a five-fold order 
of construction ; previously to the description of which, however, 
it may not be amiss to prepare the reader for a marked contrast 
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which awaits him when he enters the temple, hitherto pictured 
only from without. The contrast between the severe, monotint 
colouring in drab of the exterior, and the polychrome aspect of 
the interior observable at entrance is great, and the contrast 
is only confirmed by later observation. The plainness and 
simplicity in design and ornament which strikes the beholder 
without the edifice, is exchanged for elaboration of plan and 
richness of colour when the worshipper enters within. The 
pavement, indeed, on which as a rule so much depends for 
general effect, partakes of the dégradé tint which fails to give 
an idea of depth and solidity, and fails to throw up, by contrast, 
the white painted walls. And though the latter in the nave and 
aisles are relieved in tone by many-tinted marble altars, by 
monuments and mementoes, by the Stations of the Cross and 
the consecration crosses, by the pendant pulpit, and still more 
by the black and mottled marble Chapel of our Lady standing 
aloof midway, in its own section of the building—yet the eye is 
not satisfied by richness in colour until either the ceiling of the 
nave be observed, or the richly coloured sanctuary be noted. 
Then there appears to be almost a surfeit of colouring, both 
decorative and artistic; and the nave vaulting with the entire 
bema present a glowing mass of paint and gold, once, of course, 
even more brilliant than at present. The general effect, as a 
whole, it may be owned is more pleasing than when the eye- 
critical examines and estimates each detail in turn. But the 
average English eye—and the present one is but a partial 
exception to the rule—is only half enfranchised from a semi- 
degrading prejudice which predisposes it against the style in 
architecture and in art of which Einsiedeln is a notable and 
good instance. Granted, however, the style—which is a large 
concession to be made by insular superiority to continental 
traditions of ages—there would appear to be nothing more 
unreasonable or inartistic, to take a palmary case, in Bernini’s 
plaster angels self-supported on the edge of a pilaster, than in 
a Fra Angelico angel hovering mysteriously in mid-air on 
canvas nothingness. In short, stone-cut cherubs on monuments 
and altars are equally real and equally unreal, if one gets 
beneath the surface of things conventional and reaches first 
principles, with cherubs in oil or tempera. This, however, by 
the way, though the remark be by no means a chance or 
needless observation. For, granting once more the style of the 
details, it may be fairly said that the painted roof of nave and 
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chapels, the polychromed altars in the aisles, the sanctuary area 
throughout, with their gilded and coloured vaults, the variety 
and beauty of the marbles, the delicacy in design and richness 
in moulding of the plaster ornaments, the cinque-cento statues 
and images, together with the devotional frescoes above and the 
easel religious paintings below, give a rich and generous look to 
the interior which stands in striking contrast, it may be repeated, 
to the plain and massive appearance of the dignified facade. 

The Einsiedeln abbey church possesses a five-fold combina- 
tion of parts. They each deserve a brief description. 

I. At the west end—and at Einsiedeln the geographical and 
architectural points of the compass are in unison—one-third of 
the whole building is devoted to the Miraculous Chapel of 
Mary, sacred, yet unconsecrated by human hands.!_ The whole 
church, including this division of it, is groined with very flat 
and wide vaulting ; and the roof of this section is supported by 
two huge rectangular and perpendicular central piers, joined at 
the top by a segment of a circle which springs from two hori- 
zontal pieces of masonry resting on and joining the two piers. 
The outline of this support resembles the shape of a milkman’s 
yoke: and this somewhat clumsy description of it may be 
visibly mastered by referring to the engraving of the facade of 
the church. The shape intended to be described is similar in 
form to the string course and arch which enclose the central 
sculpture on the west front. From these twin and _ horizontal 
pieces of masonry spring the groins of the vaulting on each 
side: and the mode of construction is probably adapted from 
the more common device of supporting the roof of a circular or 
octagon chamber from a single central column, or cluster of 
columns. Two piers are here required to meet the demands of 
the system of vaulting employed, by reason of the transverse 
breadth of this division of the building being of greater length 
than the longitudinal. Beneath this double vault is built the 
Miraculous Chapel, re-encased for the last time, up to the 
present date, in pure black and mottled black and white marble, 
as an inscription on the east front announces, in the year 1632. 
The chapel surrounds and conceals for about one-third of their 
height the two large piers, between which interiorly the altar is 
built ; and its dimensions are about thirty feet in length, twenty- 


1 The account of the history of the Divine consecration of the Holy Chapel, in 
the yéar 948, may be read, at length, in Mrs. Bennett’s work named above, in chap. ii. 
On the Monastery. 
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five fect in width, and twenty feet in height at the east end, with 
an additional five feet for the pediment in front, z.2., to the west. 
The face of the chapel, on each side and above the wide, hand- 
some gates of wrought ironwork, is ornamented with three fine 
alto-reltevo sculptures which represent the birth of our Lady, her 
Annunciation, and her death. The proportions of this chapel, 
built within a church,jmay be more easily appreciated when 
the reader learns that it can accommodate from fifty to sixty 
members of the community—and perhaps more—kneeling ; and 
that it does so daily. And in this wise: at the conclusion of 
Vespers, with occasional musical periods when they be not sung 
solemnly, at about 4 p.m. the south side-door of the church 
leading into the monastery, and communicating also with the 
sanctuary, is thrown open... A procession from the upper choir 
of monks “and students slowly emerges and proceeds with 
measured steps down the south aisle to the Holy Chapel—some 
thirty of the novices and youths leading the way and twenty or 
more of the Fathers following. They enter the chapel by a 
side-door ; and, kneeling, sing to an ancient Gregorian melody, 
according to the tradition of Einsiedeln, the Salve, Regina. The 
result, especially at the far cast end of a church, the acoustic 
properties of which are extremely good, is effective beyond the 
writer’s power over words to describe. The devotional tradition 
of gencrations, the musical tradition of the lifetime of all who 
are engaged in the pious exercise, the trained and mingled 
voices of young and old, aged Religious and youthful aspirants, 
combine to create an effect, both musical and spiritual, which 
can hardly be imagined. The body of sound created by these 
voices, mellowed and less matured, seeming too much for the 
capacity of the chapel, escapes from its narrow bounds upwards 
and outwards, and peals up the spacious, lofty nave with an 
effect which can fairly be described as grand. Here it may be 
noted, in view of a blessing which secms to be in store in the 
near future for the Catholics of London, a daily High Mass 
sung by the northern brethren of the Einsiedeln monks, how 
grateful and devoutly sounds the same form of rendering the 
Sacrifice here. High Mass is sung daily at a quarter before 
eight. Tke monastic choir, as will presently appear, stands 
high above the nave, and at a distance from the nearest scats— 
the sanctuary intervening—of at least one hundred and eighty 
feet. Yet, such are the propertics of the church, or such the 
clearness of the fresh, young voices, or the rarity of the upland 
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air, or the force of all these causes combined, that almost every 
word in the G/orza and Credo can be distinctly heard by the 
worshipper, sung as they are to a simple chant of the Orlando 
or Palestrina order of music—if one who is non-musical may so 
describe the rendering. To return, however, from this digression: 
—the first division of the church is, therefore, devoted to 
Mary and her clients, and the crowd of devout pilgrims which 
surrounds the Miraculous Chapel from early morn to dewy eve, 
during the days in which they are visiting Einsiedeln, is large. 
Mass is said from 4 a.m to nine o’clock, at certain times of the 
year, perhaps always, at half-hourly intervals, at which intervals 
also Communion is given at the “Communion altar:” and 
stranger priests, who have the privilege of saying Mass within 
its sacred enclosure, are supplied with a printed ticket of autho- 
rization, which indicates the day and the hour at which its altar 
will be free for their special offering. 

II. The second division is assigned to the faithful. This 
consists of two bays in the Nave, about sixty feet wide, one of 
which is supplied with long, comfortable benches, and the other 
of which is free to all in which to stand or kneel. There are 
hardly two dozen benches in the church, six of which, the length 
of the breadth of the chapel, being placed in line with it facing 
the altar, are backless. The other benches fill the westernmost 
of the two bays, and are divided by a spacious gangway of some 
twenty odd feet: whilst an open space is left immediately in 
front of the sanctuary for those who do not require to be seated 
during Mass, or who, in times of pilgrimage, are powerless to 
secure a seat whatever may be their capacity for physical 
endurance. At such times, however, the suffering, if it be such, 
is mitigated for elderly ladies, little children, and invalids, by 
their own provident supply of camp-stools—sometimes, be it 
whispered, to the inconvenience of their neighbours—whilst a 
few who can neither stand, nor kneel without support, and are 
improvident in the matter of stools, can seat themselves on the 
single step which runs in front of the side-chapels around the 
church, or on the two sets of the few and low steps which lead 
from the nave elsewhere on both north and south sides of the 
nave respectively. This freedom from the tyranny of benches 
in the immediate front of the altar, ensues from a feature, it may 
be parenthetically remarked, which is unhappily conspicuous by 
its absence in the majority of modern English churches. In 
order to be able to schedule the largest number of “sittings” 
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in a new church, the benches are carried eastward almost con- 
terminously with the sanctuary steps; and the gangway between 
the nave and the chancel is usually confined, mean-looking, and 
narrow. In Einsiedeln, however, the law of spaciousness else- 
where observed, holds its own. There is a free and open space 
between the seats and the sanctuary of some sixty feet in 
breadth, which stretches across the whole width of the church, 
and which, on occasions, is simply filled with worshippers. It is 
much to be hoped that the Basilica of the future may, in this as 
in other matters, follow ancient precedent accommodated to 
modern usage; may, in some way constructionally, prevent the 
intrusion of fixed seats placed in close proximity with the 
sanctuary ; and may permit English Catholics, as their conti- 
nental co-religionists are in every nation permitted, to stand and 
kneel when need so requires, without being seated, at the 
offering of the Holy Sacrifice. The only other feature in this 
division of the church which demands a few words are the side- 
chapels, These vary in size from equalling the width of a bay 
of the nave, containing either a single altar, or a larger and two 
smaller altars, to the width of the great piers of the church, 
which contain but one altar only. The whole of these side- 
chapels are divided from the aisles by high, wrought-iron screens 
of elaborate and beautiful designs, for they are all different from 
each other ; and a gangway passes behind the larger altars in 
order to give access to them from-the monastery, without the 
necessity of the monks leaving their “Clausura.” Of the two 
most western of the large chapels, one is always made use 
of for purposes of Communion; the other might be and 
probably is so used in times of pilgrimage. The number of 
communicants at such times is so large that a priest may be 
often occupied for half an hour in giving Holy Communion, 
sometimes for longer, and occasionally (the writer was told) for 
so long as two hours, ceaselessly. Last year the number of 
communicants amounted to 260,000 souls. At one or other of 
these side-altars is sung daily, previously to the community 
High Mass, an earlier musical Mass at 6.30 a.m., which is often 
densely crowded by men and women assisting. A detailed 
description of these fourteen side-altars may be read in 
Mrs. Bennett’s volume, chap. iv., which contains notes of the 
dedication of the altars, the pictures and their painters, the 
relics, the marbles and the statuary, and other minutiz which 
must be read on the spot to be thoroughly appreciated. 
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III. The central part of the second division of the church, 
the nave, is divided from the third, the Sanctuary, by a flight 
of eight easy, stone steps and two sets of iron railings. A low 
railing stands at the foot of the steps, some five feet high, which 
is well supported from behind against the possible pressure of 
a not impossible crowd. A lofty, wrought-iron screen, some 
twelve or fifteen feet high, stands at the summit of the flight, 
the central gates of which are opened wide apart during High 
Mass on Sundays. The aisles of the nave towards the east are 
ended in solid masonry; and the area beyond is masked by 
altars and their adjuncts. Behind these aisles and the iron 
screen stands the sanctuary, perhaps one hundred and twenty 
feet in length; and behind and above the high altar is situate 
the fourth division of the church, the upper or monastic choir, 
which, save for the narrow ends of its divided organ—and these 
account for two of the six organ-cases observable from the nave 
—is invisible from below. The altar-screen of the sanctuary is 
built up so far as the vaulting, though its breadth be not quite 
equal to that of the sanctuary itself. The altar-piece represents 
the Assumption of our Blessed Lady, by Deschwanden, and the 
picture crowned with a baldachino and supported on either side 
by red, hanging drapery and marble columns mainly conceals, 
whilst it suggests, the choir behind. Mary, vested in white with 
blue, flowing drapery, appears soaring upwards ; she is depicted 
with outstretched arms, one pointing heavenwards and one 
extended breadthways as if to enclose and embrace the world 
(which things are an allegory), in an oil painting which reaches 
from ceiling to altar pediment, and at such an elevation is 
visible from every part of the nave and church commanding the 
altar. This section of the church is sensibly narrowed, and 
hence the need of a double sanctuary arch, the second and 
lower being built below the level of the arches of the nave; the 
bays also are less wide, in the proportion of three to two; and 
the supporting piers encroach forward, thus necessitating the 
groining to be lower and the span to be of narrower dimensions 
than the vaulting of the nave. In fact, the sanctuary is built, so 
to say, in perspective to the nave, and its apparent length is 
greatly increased by this arrangement. Stall benches of walnut- 
wood stand on each side, undivided into seats, but moveable up 
and down, miserere-wise, on hinges ; and longitudinal triforium 
galleries, in distinction to the transverse galleries of the nave, 
are built above the chancel aisles. These last are used for daily 
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Mass by the outer students of the College who live in the town ; 
the stall benches being reserved for the inner College students, 
who wear a black habit. The altar is a handsome marble 
erection of the conventional Romanesque type, with silver 
candles and furniture, and a fine, simple, and bold crucifix 
standing above, and surrounded with marble statues of apostles 
and saints of heroic size. Formerly, it would seem that the 
sanctuary was made more accessible than now to the public, 
as is painfully evident from the mutilations suffered by the 
woodwork, within the last half-century, ill-cut initial letters, 
names, and dates having been freely cut or scratched on desk 
or stall by ill-conditioned amateur carvers. The pavement is 
laid in large squares of black and white marble, placed diamond- 
wise; a great improvement, artistically speaking, upon the 
nondescript colouring of the tiles in the nave, with its ineffective 
and drab-tinted blues and ‘greys, pinks, browns, and yellows. 
At the extremity of the chancel aisles, on a level with the 
sanctuary, and below the upper choir, stand the doors of the 
crypt; and here the stone stairs are built to gain access from 
the chancel to the choir. The windows in the interior of the 
church are of large dimensions, semicircular, oval and round 
headed, and admit almost the maximum of light, in spite of 
the faintly tinted glass with which they are filled. The orna- 
mentation is usually confined to Renaissance patterns, flowers, 
and leaf-like designs, heraldic devices, coats of arms, and 
emblems of the Passion. Four of the windows are exceptions, 





being glazed with subject-designs, painted in a style made 
familiar by modern Munich glass, and representing the Annun- 
ciation, the Adoration of the Holy Babe by Mary and Joseph, 
a Pieta, and the Coronation of our Blessed Lady. Four others, 
bearing inscriptions in glass, may also be named, indicative of 
the benefactors of the monastery, it being premised that the 
mitred abbots of Einsiedeln adopt the princely mode of being 
called by their Christian name, with a numeral affixed which 
declares their order in the line of their namesake predecessors. 
The legends commemorate their good deeds towards the edifice 
thus: 1. Augustinus II]. 4dificavit, 1674 ; 2. Nicolaus II. Ampli- 
avit, 1746; 3. Henricus IV. Restauravit, 1857; and 4. Basilius I. 
Vitris pictis ornavit, 1885. The last-named date is probably 
the year in which the pavement in the nave, which has a very 
modern look, was laid, and the roof was finally decorated, as 
though the colouring be different, there exist resemblances 
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between the designs and details of the ornamentation of both. 
And the ornamentation of the roof is rich in tone and varied in 
tint ; for, where the vaulting is not covered with frescoes, it is 
painted in diamond-shaped parallelograms in dull gold diaper- 
work, a style which contrasts well with the brighter gilding of 
the groins of the vaults and arches, of the capitals of the 
columns, and of the outlines and frames of the pictures, and 
of the many other positions in which gold is employed. 
Further and more definite information on these and other 
points are furnished in detail in Mrs, Bennett’s volume. 

IV. Behind and above the sanctuary, as has been said, lies 
the upper or monastic Choir, and this forms the fourth division 
of the abbey church. The eastern portions of the triforium 
galleries stand at a higher level than the more western parts; 
and this explains the difference in levels in different parts of 
the church, and the architectural means which are taken to 
meet this peculiarity, by means of arches on the slant. This 
upper choir, furnished with all the accessories of Divine worship, 
is a complete church in miniature, with its altar and handsome 
tabernacle ; with its stalls in three rows, duly “returned” at the 
east end; with its divided organ, played from the north side; 
with its two huge cantor desks of wood, which bear two magni- 
ficent folio Graduals in manuscript, with illuminations for some of 
the greater feasts, pictured capitals, and ordinary lIctters drawn, 
perhaps, three parts of an inch high, with almost mechanical 
exactitude. This labour of love was executed by a good Father, 
now enjoying his reward, who devoted two-and-twenty years, 
in the spare hours of his monastic life, to this work. The 
artistic result is not unworthy of the long, patient labour 
ungrudgingly bestowed: the manuscript printing of the lower- 
case letters can only be distinguished by an expert from 
ordinary typographical printing. Over the altar stands a fine 
modern picture of the Crucifixion, with our Lady, St. Mary 
Magdalen, and St. John in the foreground, the central Figure of 
which, however, may be critically considered somewhat too 
realistically treated—an opinion justified by the position in 
which the Sacred Body of Christ is drawn, sensibly bowed 
outwards as it is, towards the left side. Whether this incli- 
nation be, or be not, in conformity with Benedictine tradition 
is uncertain; but it seems to be a characteristic of the photo- 
graphs and sculptures in devotional art now to be scen 
at Einsiedeln. The painting is the production of an 
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artist, one Gravs, who was formerly an inmate, but not a 
member of the Benedictine house. A single detail may be 
added, illustrative of the altitude of the upper choir, which is 
built rather above the level of the triforium galleries of the 
nave: one result of this architectural feature is that, since the 
priests do not in general leave their “ Clausura” in ministering 
to the faithful, the preacher is forced to descend into the pulpit, 
which is hung in mid-air from one of the large piers of the nave. 
A small clock forms one part of the background of the pulpit, 
and utters automatic notes of warning if and when the preacher 
exceeds the limit of time allotted to his eloquent discourse. 

V. The fifth and last division of the great church is the Chapel 
of Penitence. This chapel is an offshoot from and an adjunct 
to the church. It is approached at the extreme end of the 
north aisle, by a flight of steps, with double doors at their head, 
usually kept closed, saving at the hours for making confession ; 
and being built at right angles to the lines of the church, it 
reaches the outside and main north face of the conventual 
buildings. It thus creates two of the four quadrangles into 
which the interior ground-plan of the monastery is divided. Its 
length is about one hundred and sixty feet, and its breadth 
is narrow in proportion: and it consists of four parts: (@) an 
ante-chapel ; (4) the chapel proper with low vaulted nave and 
aisles, formed by marble columns dividing the space into three 
portions, filled with confessionals placed almost adjoining each 
other lengthways along the walls; (¢) a lofty chancel, with 
galleries around ; and (d@) an apsidal sanctuary, still more lofty, 
also supplied with galleries, one of which opens into the monas- 
tery, probably for the use, on occasions, of the sick. Confessions 
are herein heard in six or seven different languages, of which 
Romansh is one, and English (by two priests) is a second. 
They are heard at regular hours, duly notified. A favourite 
time for pilgrims to make their confessions is immediately after 
the conclusion of Vespers ; a crowd always collects at the doors, 
which at the times of such gatherings becomes dense, and the 
chapel is quickly filled, so that confessions are found to be 
a little difficult for strangers to make with the facility they 
enjoy in England. Of course, the number of confessions made 
in this chapel, during the course of the year, is large; and the 
strain upon the time and powers of the Fathers is great at 
pilgrimage time. One Father, in the past year, heard not fewer 
than fourteen thousand confessions, as his share in the common 
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work of charity in saving souls: a number which necessitated 
the Father being seated in his confessional at times for six, 
eight, or even nine hours in the day. Philanthropic visitors, 
even though they suffered, as some did suffer from his loss, 
will rejoice to know that in the present year this over- 
worked monk and priest was sent off for a brief holiday to 
some health-giving resort, in the middle of the pilgrimage 
season at Einsiedeln, to recruit his strength. It may be added, 
apropos of pilgrimages, that last year two hundred pilgrimages 
were organized for as many different communes in Switzerland ; 
and that during a certain fortnight in the year 1894 three pilgri- 
mages arrived, one from a neighbouring canton, one from East 
Germany, and one from Alsace Lorraine. Two of these were 
numerous, to the extent of two or three thousand pilgrims. 
Time was, it is said, when Einsiedeln was second to no shrine 
in Europe in regard to the number of pilgrims who flocked 
to the Chapel of Our Lady of the Hermits. 
ORBY SHIPLEY. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 


IN resuming our examination into the question of Anglican 
Orders, we may profitably commence with a summary of the 
results reached in the previous article. Owing to the lack of 
early documents it is difficult to determine with certainty what 
forms and ceremonies are essential in the rites of ordination ; 
and it is this obscurity which has led to the theological 
speculations of which we have given a cursory account. In 
view of this uncertainty the Church has chosen the one course 
which could ensure absolute security. As regards her own 
Ordinal, although not refusing from time to time to add fresh 
ceremonies for the sake of greater expressiveness and solem- 
nity, she has always been careful to retain the prayers and 
ceremonies which have come down to her from the past, in 
particular the Eucharistic Prayer; Deus Honorum Omnium, 
found so far back as the sixth century in the earliest of the 
still extant texts. As regards the sporadic cases of alleged 
orders, conveyed either through an imperfect observance of 
her own ordinal or through some ordinal devised outside her 
fold, whenever circumstances have required her to deal with 
them in the practical order, she has insisted at least on a con- 
ditional ordination by her own Ordinal, as long as there has 
been any theoretical possibility of their insufficiency. 

As in striking contrast with this prudent procedure, a pro- 
cedure followed not only by the Catholic Church but also by 
the various Oriental schismatic communions, we drew attention 
to the method pursued by Archbishop Cranmer in devising 
the Anglican Ordinal. Cranmer was apparently in no sense 
distressed by any anxictics about what might or might not 
be essential to a valid ordinal. With perfect equanimity he 
abandoned the safe path of adherence to ancient ways, and 
trusted to his own personal inferences from Holy Scripture. 
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In elaborating his own Ordinal out of the Pontifical, he not 


only cast out the parts added during the middle ages; he 
even ventured to purge it of all its sacerdotalism, and then to 


dislodge from its traditional place the Deus Honorum Omnium 
itself, that venerable Eucharistic Prayer which from time im- 
memorial had accompanied the imposition of hands in the 
Western Church, and must certainly have been the essential 
form, if anything was, in the earliest ages. 

Do High Church Anglicans pay sufficient attention to these 
important considerations? Whenever an Anglican Bishop holds 
an ordination in his cathedral, whenever a candidate for the 
Anglican ministry kneels there to receive imposition of hands, 
whenever a member of that communion applies to men thus 
ordained for Holy Communion or absolution, they are taking 
upon themselves this self-same responsibility which sat so 
lightly on the shoulders of Cranmer; they are saying equiva- 
lently, “I have no anxiety about leaving the safe path of an 
unbroken tradition. I can strike out with perfect confidence 
through these dark mazes a new path of my own choosing.” 
That the Low Churchmen should accept this serious responsi- 
bility with a light heart is natural; for after all, though serious 
in itself, the responsibility cannot seem serious to men who 
regard the Christian ministry as unendowed with any special 
supernatural powers. But that the High Churchmen should 
accept the same responsibility with an almost equal absence of 
anxiety, is surely intelligible only on the supposition that they 
do not sufficiently reflect. A Catholic, at all events, finds it 
easier to understand why some Anglicans, not prepared to 
submit to the Holy See, should have had recourse to an Order 
of Corporate Reunion. 

This was the conclusion reached in the previous article, but 
we have now to advance a step further. The reasons given 
explain why the Church must regard Anglican Orders as at 
least doubtful, and must exact at least conditional ordination 
of those who, possessing them, apply for admission to her 
ministry. The Church, however, does more; she ordains such 
applicants absolutely, taking no account whatever of their 
previous orders, and we know this means that she regards the 
invalidity of these as placed beyond doubt. It may be well to 
define with precision the nature of the doubt excluded, and for 
this purpose an illustration from the analogous case of baptism 
may be taken. In the ordinary course, when a child recently 
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born is brought to the church by persons in whom the priest 
can repose confidence, the latter, feeling reasonable certainty 
that the infant has not yet been baptized, proceeds to baptize 
it without any condition at all. Nevertheless, though incredible, 
it is not beyond the range of bare possibility, that some perverse- 
minded person may have contrived to administer a clandestine 
baptism. In other words, the certitude felt by the priest that 
the child brought to him is still unbaptized, is moral, not 
absolute ; and this is enough to justify baptism without con- 
dition. Ht is the only kind of certainty attainable under 
ordinary circumstances, and, if it did not suffice, unconditional 
baptism would always be unlawful. In the case under con- 
sideration of orders conferred through a highly defective 
ordinal, the question is not as to the fact of administration, 
but as to the character of the rite. The same principle is, 
however, applicable. It is sufficient ground for rejecting the 
orders altogether, if the reasons for judging the rite inefficacious 
amount to moral certainty. The Church, then, has felt herself 
to be in possession of such reasons, and we have to inquire what 
they are. 

If we listen to Anglican writers, our ecclesiastical authorities 
were originally moved to reject absolutely orders conveyed by 
these forms through the persuasion, prevalent in those days, 
that Tradition of the Chalice and Paten is of Divine institution. 
Since this rite was discontinued by Cranmer, the insufficiency 
of the orders derived from his ordinal would have seemed 
manifest to the Roman authorities, who having once decided 
upon their course have persisted in it ever since out of a mere 
irreflective adherence to past precedents, notwithstanding the 
subsequent discoveries of Morinus and others, which demonstrate 
the late origin of the ceremony in question. 

Several comments are suggested by this theory. In the 
first place, to those who realize the deep sense of responsi- 
bility with which the Popes watch over the sacraments, guarding 
them to the utmost of their power from the opposite dangers 
of invalidity and sacrilegious repetition, it is quite incredible 
that they should have dreamt of disregarding the fresh evidence 
as soon as it came to light and came under their notice, as the 
discoveries of Morinus did in the first instance. Their continued 
adherence, therefore, to the practice of treating Anglican Orders 
as altogether null must be founded on reasons which they still 
conscientiously deem to be decisive, whether or not there may 
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have been other additional reasons held to be decisive in the 
past but now abandoned. 

In the second place, the Tradition of the Instruments (z.z., 
of the Paten and Chalice) is a ceremony confined to the 
Ordination of Priests and Deacons, whereas the Church rejects 
all their orders, Diaconate, Priesthood, and Episcopate alike. 
Here, however, it might perhaps be said that the ceremony of 
Unction and of placing the Gospel on the shoulders in the case 
of Bishops, and of delivering the Gospel into the hands in the 
case of Deacons, are included for present purposes under the 
term Tradition of the Instruments, all of these ceremonies 
having been introduced at periods subsequent to the Apostolic 
age, and all in the sixteenth century having been considered 
essential. In this sense, then, let us accept the expression. 

In the third place, we must not pass over without comment 
the incompatibility of this theory with another on which 
Anglican writers insist a great deal. They are very positive 
that on the accession of Queen Mary the validity of orders 
conveyed by Cranmer’s Ordinal was recognized without difficulty 
by Bonner, by Pole, even by two Popes. But since it is on 
the face of Cranmer’s Ordinal that it employed no Tradition 
of the Instruments, either Pole and the others did not consider 
Tradition of the Instruments essential, or else they could not 
possibly have recognized orders so manifestly conveyed with- 
out it. 

However, that Pole did reject Anglican Orders we have 
shown elsewhere,! and it is quite likely that among the con- 
siderations which determined the rejection, the discontinuance 
of Tradition of the Instruments may have held a prominent 
place. Still, on the whole, it is not likely that the absence 
of these ceremonies was deemed by itself absolutely decisive. 
Although before the time of Morinus, who wrote about a 
century later, it may not have been realized that even in the 
West none of them, save the placing of the Gospel on the 
shoulders, were in use till a comparatively recent date, it could 
not have escaped notice that Oriental usage, except in the few 
cases where they had been introduced from the West, had not 
at any time employed them. And yet it had been the invariable 
custom of the Church to recognize the Orders of the Eastern 
clergy. Morinus himself, in his celebrated treatise, demonstrates 


1 Rome's Witness against Anglican Orders, Historical Series, No. 14. Catholic 
Truth Society, 
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this conclusively. In his Preface he tells us that all the 
scholastics theoretically recognized the validity of orders given 
by rites proved to be the ancient rites of the Eastern Church, 
He mentions also how for many centuries back Popes had 
received Greek priests without any fresh ordination ; how at the 
Councils of Lyons and Florence no fault was found in the 
Greek rites, although at Florence they were investigated with 
great care; how Clement VII., the Pope from whom Henry 
VIII. broke away, sanctioned their continuance by a special 
Bull, and, Clement VIII. kept an Oriental Bishop at Rome for 
the express purpose of ordaining Uniat candidates by their own 
rite. In the face of such facts as these, it clearly cannot be 
assumed as self-evident that the absence of the ceremonies in 
question from the Edwardine Ordinal was accounted absolutely 
decisive against it. 

Nor again, even if the absence of these ceremonies had been 
judged decisive, does it follow that no other decisive objection 
to the new ordinal was taken. Champney, who wrote on the 
Catholic side in 1618, and was the most distinguished of the 
earlier opponents of Anglican Orders, lays the chief stress on 
the argument we used in the last article—the departure from 
the safe path adhered to so tenaciously by the Catholic Church. 
After having contended, as we have done, that only a sub- 
ordinate position in the controversy can be accorded to the 
speculative views of theologians, he does indeed insist on the 
Anglican elimination of Tradition of the Instruments as impor- 
tant though not decisive, but he then proceeds to insist still 
more strongly, as we are proposing to do, on the insufficiency 
of the new form, “Take the Holy Ghost,” &c. The same 
general course is taken by Le Quien, another prominent writer 
on the same side, who wrote on Anglican Orders in 1725. From 
these facts the reader can judge what degree of truth there is 
in the statement so confidently made by certain Anglican 
writers, that the history of this controversy has been marked 
by constant changes of policy on the Catholic side. No well- 
informed writer now lays stress on the Nag’s Head story, at 
least so far as to deny the fact of the Lambeth consecration, 
or the general accuracy of the Lambeth register. But apart from 
these points, the controversy stands now substantially as it 
stood in the days of Champney, except that we have learnt 
since his time to set forth the full strength of our arguments 


more effectively. 
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Perhaps, some day, research in the Roman archives will bring 
to light the records of the examination held and the decision 
arrived at by the Roman or other theological authorities to 
whom Pole presumably referred the matter on the accession 
of Mary. Till then our only means of information as to the 
view then taken is by inference from the writings of the earlier 
Catholic controversialists. It seems better, therefore, to pass 
over a subject which after all is of only historical interest, and 
examine the rite for ourselves, in the light of present know- 
ledge and with the aid of theological principles. 

In undertaking this examination, we need first of all to 
define what is required in the essential rite of an ordinal to 
render it a fit instrument for conveying sacramental grace. 
Apparently even here at the outset we are in disagreement 
with M. Dalbus, who, if we rightly understand him, denies that 
the outward ceremony must definitely signify the inward 
grace. Referring to the Prayer Deus Honorum Omnium, in 
which, with Marténe, Duchesne, and others, he rightly recognizes 
the form of the Roman rite, he finds that it does not contain 
“an enumeration of powers, a specific designation of the grace 
received, or of the office given,” and that its fitness for its 
position lies merely in this, that it is a prayer. “It is not, then, 
the words, more or less distinct, of this prayer which fit it to be 
the form of the consecration, but its character as a prayer.” It 
is curious that M. Dalbus should lay stress on this contention in 
a paragraph intended to prove the sufficiency of the Edwardine 
Ordinal, for in that Ordinal there is no prayer at all, only an 
address designating the grace, however that grace may have 
been understood, which it was intended in some sense or other 
to convey, or petition. But the fact is, M. Dalbus has fallen 
into an error of fact which renders nugatory all his argu- 
ment. He has erroneously understood that the imposition of 
hands is conjoined with the prayer, O Almighty God, and 
has founded his inference on that belief. We are concerned, 
however, at this moment, with his doctrine rather than with its 
application. Can it be really of no consequence, as long as it is 
cast into the mould of a prayer, whether or not the essential 
form of the sacrament signifies the sacramental grace to be 
communicated? To hold that it is, is surely to deny the 
universally accepted definition of a sacrament. Even the 
Anglican Prayer Book, in its Catechism, defines it as the “out- 
ward sign of an inward grace given unto us, ordained by Christ 
VOL. LXXXII. AA 
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Himself as a means whereby we receive the same and a pledge 
to assure us thereof;” and, according to the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, “ Nothing can be clearer and more distinct 
than the definition given by St. Augustine, and followed by all 
the Scholastic Doctors. ‘A sacrament,’ he tells us, ‘is the sign 
of a sacred thing,’ or as it has been said otherwise, but to the 
same effect, ‘A sacrament is the visible sign of an invisible 
grace, instituted for our justification.’” Indeed, the theory of 
M. Dalbus is surely incompatible with the very purpose of the 
sacramental system; for the purpose of this system is, by 
manifesting to the senses what is being enacted in the heart, to 
enable us to receive the interior grace with appropriate dispo- 
sitions. 

What then is the interior grace which the external rite of 
Holy Orders must signify? It is clearly in the priesthood the 
grace of sacerdotal power, and in the episcopate the further 
grace of episcopal power; that is to say, a power over the 
sacraments in virtue of which the priest consecrates and by 
consecrating offers up in sacrifice the Body and Blood of Christ, 
and by which he can likewise absolve from sins, &c., and a 
further power by which the bishop can impart the grace of 
orders to others. We may not be able to say beforehand 
whether these various functions of the sacramental power need 
to be severally enumerated; we must wait rather, and see 
whether there is invariably such an enumeration in the rites 
sanctioned by the true Church. “But even beforehand we can 
at least say this, that unless the specific character of the sacra- 
mental grace given is determinately indicated in the external 
rite, the latter does not realize the fundamental idea of a 
sacrament. 

When we turn to the ancient Eucharistic Prefaces, we find 
that they are all constructed on these lines, and we cannot 
understand why M. Dalbus denies it. The Roman Preface, given 
in the last article, may be taken as a specimen of them all, and 
it is this to which M. Dalbus’s denial refers. It is stamped 
throughout with what is popularly called sacerdotalism. In the 
form for the episcopate it is clearly indicated that the candidate 
is to be promoted by the ceremony to the episcopate, and the 
episcopate is called a high priesthood, a term which implies 
sacrificial power. An analogy too is traced between this high 
priesthood and that of Aaron, an analogy according to which 
the bishop receives internal spiritual adornments corresponding 
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to the external adornments of Aaron’s person; and an out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost is supplicated as the medium 
through which these high-priestly gifts shall be imparted. All 
this implies that something more is being done than merely 
to supplicate God to send down from time to time His usual 
graces to support the new bishop in the exercise of his office. 
The words clearly point to a gift of a very special kind, to be 
given now, and given through the ceremony. The same remarks 
apply, and perhaps more strongly, to the form for the priesthood, 
in which the priesthood of the sons of Aaron under the Old 
Testament is cited in the same way as having typified the 
nobler priesthood of the New Law. And the form for the 
diaconate is cast in the same mould. 

When we turn from these Catholic forms to those which 
Cranmer substituted in their stead, how complete is the change! 
The latter, it will be remembered, consist of the following 
addresses to the candidate. In the consecration of a bishop: 
“Take the Holy Ghost, and remember that thou stir up the 
grace of God which is in thee by the imposition of these hands ; 
for God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of love, and 
power, and soberness.” In the ordination of a priest : “ Receive 
the Holy Ghost. Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are 
forgiven, and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained. And be thou a faithful dispenser of the Word and 
holy sacraments, in the name of the Father,” &c. In the 
ordination of a deacon: “ Take thou authority to exercise the 
office of a deacon in the Church of God; in the name of 
the Father,” &c. 

To this phraseology in itself no objection can of course be 
taken: all is expressed in the words of Holy Scripture. But 
there is nothing in Scripture to show that these sentences were 
intended by our Lord to be the sufficient forms of the Sacra- 
ment of Orders, and when we are asked to consider them as 
forms expressive of the specific power of the episcopate, priest- 
hood, and diaconate, we must reply that there is nothing 
definite about them. Lingard’s observation that it is as suitable 
for a ceremony appointing a parish clerk as for the consecration 
of a bishop, does not mis-describe the form for the episcopate. 
The form for the priesthood might seem more satisfactory, did 
we not know from the writings of the period, an illustration of 
which will be given lower down, that the power to forgive sins 
was understood to be a mere power to preach in public and in 
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private, by word and symbol, the encouraging truth that God 
does forgive sins to the penitent. The clause, “And be thou 
a faithful dispenser,” &c., is, in fact, added interpretatively, to 
show that this is the sense intended. The form for the diaconate 
is a little more suitable, but that is a point of comparatively 
little consequence. May we not then conclude at once that 
such forms cannot even be probably deemed sufficient “ outward 
signs,” and that orders imparted by them must unhesitatingly 
be reputed as of no value at all ? 

Certainly not, say the Anglicans, who have a further plea 
to offer in defence. Granted, they say, that these addresses are 
not determinate enough when viewed independently, at all 
events their meaning becomes definite and suitable when 
account is taken of the context in which they are placed. 

In the Preface to the Ordinal we read, 


It is manifest unto all men diligently reading the Holy Scripture 
and ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ time there have been these 
Orders of ministers in God’s Church: Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 
. . . And therefore, to the intent that these Orders may be continued, 
and reverently used and esteemed in the Church of England, no man 
shall be accounted a lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon in the Church of 
England, or suffered to execute any of the said functions, except he be 
called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, according to the form 
hereafter following, or hath had formerly Episcopal consecration or 
ordination. 


And at the commencement of the ceremony the candidate 
is presented “to be ordained and consecrated” Bishop, Priest, 
or Deacon, as the occasion may be. 

These passages, viewed both separately and collectively, it 
is contended, assign the purpose for which the imposition of 
hands is postulated, and the consecrator must be held to 
conform himself to it. Thus the form “Take the Ghost” 
signifies what in later days was expressly added, “Take the 
Holy Ghost for the office and work of a Bishop (Priest or 
Deacon) in the Church of God;” and that by a “Bishop 
(Priest or Deacon) in the Church of God” is meant a Bishop 
(Priest or Deacon) in the traditional and Apostolic sense is 
the very statement of the passage quoted from the Preface, 
which declares the “intent” of the framers, and therefore of 
the Anglican Church, to be that these orders which “have 
been from the Apostles’ times,” “may be continued and 
reverently used and esteemed in the Church of England.” 
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Here is an argument which undoubtedly requires considera- 
tion. It rests on a sound principle, on one, indeed, to which 
we ourselves appeal largely in connection with this question, 
for the appeal is to the “intention” of the framers as deter- 
mining the meaning of their rite. This word “intention” seems 
to possess a strange fascination for some persons. It is supposed 
to designate a cunning device whereby a Catholic writer can 
deliver himself from his controversial difficulties by disregarding 
the plain meaning of terms and the overt purport of actions. 
In reality, the word “intention” is but a synonym for the word 
“meaning ;” it signifies no more. The necessity for recourse 
to the intention of the speaker in the interpretation of language 
arises in the most natural manner, as should be evidenced from 
the fact that Anglicans themselves in this controversy, at the 
very time when they blame us for invoking it, are unconsciously 
appealing to it themselves, and complaining with much earnest- 
ness that we do not allow it proper weight. The object of 
all speech is to declare the mind (here is another synonym for 
“intention”) of the speaker, and when the speech is clear 
the listener does not need to go beyond its terms. When, 
however, as not unfrequently happens, the terms employed only 
imperfectly declare the speaker’s mind and are therefore 
ambiguous, we turn to the context or to other utterances 
of the same speaker, and endeavour therefrom to supply 
the deficiency, to discover for certain what he “intended” by 
his ambiguous language. His “intention,” we assume, must 
correspond with the several utterances taken together. It is, 
therefore, perfectly sound to argue, as Anglicans do, that since 
there are in the Preface and the earlier portions of their Ordinal 
expressions showing that the “intent” was to preserve the 
triple ministry which from Apostolic times had prevailed in 
the Church, the true and authoritative meaning of the inde- 
terminate expression, “ Receive the Holy Ghost,” is, “Take 
the Holy Ghost for the office and work of the Episcopate ;” 
and so likewise with the other Orders. 

We admit, then, the principle, and will try to give an 
honest consideration to its proposed application. At the same 
time, let us remind ourselves that since the principle is sound 
it applies to the Pontifical as well as to the Anglican rite. 
Higher up we have maintained that the forms of the Pontifical, 
the Deus Honorum Omnium in the Western Church and 
the parallel forms in the Eastern, even by themselves distinctly 
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express a conveyance of sacrificial and sacramental power. 
But even if this were otherwise, as soon as the context was 
invoked to determine what these prayers mean, the deficiency 
would be unmistakeably and abundantly supplied, and this not 
only in the more modern and copious versions, but likewise in 
the earliest and simplest. And even if these failed us, we 
could carry on our appeal to the unhesitating belief of the 
Catholic Church of all times, as placing a decisive interpretation 
on words which must unquestionably be in harmony with that 
belief. . 

Can the same decisive result be obtained from the applica- 
tion of the principle of intention to the Anglican Ordinal? Our 
answer must be that the context does decide ¢o a certain extent 
the ambiguities of the forms, but only to a certain extent. 
The Preface speaks of three orders of ministers in God's 
Church from primitive times, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, and 
to that extent determines the meaning of the form “Take the 
Holy Ghost.” It makes it certain that the Anglican Church 
proposed to adhere to past precedents so far as these involved 
a triple order of ministers bearing these names. There is still, 
however, a very considerable ambiguity left outstanding, and 
until it is removed by a further application of the same 
principle, we cannot say that in the words, “Take the Holy 
Ghost,” the consecrator declares his mind with the necessary 
determinateness. We are happy here to have M. Dalbus in 
agreement with us. He says: “These passages (from the 
Preface of the Ordinal), in our opinion prove very little; for 
they are conceived in vague terms which might have been 
accepted by the adherents of the most opposite doctrines. 
Every one, at that time, was desirous of returning to primitive 
times, to the beliefs of the Apostles ; every one, Cranmer, Bucer, 
even Calvin, even Zwinglius and Luther. But, in fact, the 
intention of these Reformers was diametrically opposed to that 
alike of the primitive and of the contemporary Church.”! Let 
us explain. 

The character of a minister of the Church can be understood 
in two ways. One way would regard him (1) as possessing a 
power of jurisdiction, that is, as set apart to preach, teach, and 
conduct sacred ceremonies as the lawful representative of the 
Church ; (2) as possessing a power of order, that is, as marked 
on the soul by a specific character, and endowed by God with a 

2 P, 30. 
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specific supernatural power in virtue of which he can through 
the instrumentality of sacramental rites offer the Body of Christ 
in sacrifice, and communicate ex opere operato to the souls of the 
recipient specific sacramental and supernatural grace. The 
other way would regard him (1) as possessing a power of 
jurisdiction, and (2) as appointed to functions analogous in their 
external aspects to those ascribed to the power of order, but as 
not endowed beyond other men with any such mystic and 
supernatural power as the first type claims for its ministers. Of 
these two conceptions of the Christian ministry, the first is that 
of the Catholic Church ; the second that of the purely Protestant 
bodies. Between the two no one, so far, would hesitate to 
recognize an essential difference. 

But both types are further susceptible of graduation. We 
may have in either a hierarchy of bishops, priests, and deacons. 
Thus, according to the first type, a priest has the power to cause 
the Real Presence in the Eucharist and thereby to offer sacrifice, 
to forgive sins with a judgment ratified in Heaven, &c.; the 
bishop has the further power of ordaining and consecrating ; 
whilst the deacon, though not endowed with any active sacra- 
mental power, shares with the other two the distinction of 
a sacramental character impressed on the soul. On the other 
hand, according to the second type, the minister of the second 
order is appointed to celebrate Holy Communion and to declare 
officially the doctrine of forgiveness of sins ; the minister of the 
highest grade, in addition to these functions, is further appointed 
to the function of admitting to the ministry of the three grades ; 
whilst the minister of the lowest grade is in a preparatory stage, 
involving certain rights of assisting the higher ministers in the 
exercise of their functions. These functions of the three grades 
in the second type are respectively assimilated to those in the 
first type, and in consequence each type can employ the same 
designations, and largely the same phraseology, to describe its 
quality and functions. Each can speak of its bishops, priests, 
and deacons; each can talk of its ordinations, consecrations, and 
sacramental administrations. Yet underlying the similarity 
of names, the essential difference between the types persists ; 
that mystic and supernatural gift which is the specific distinction 
of the first is wholly wanting in the second. Thus, to take 
a concrete case unaffected by the present dispute, if we compare 
together the Swedish hierarchy with the Russian, each has 
trip le order of clergy, each speaks of its bishops, priests, and 
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deacons; and yet High Church Anglicans would agree with us 
in saying that the difference between the two is essential, the 
former lacking, the latter possessing, that mystic gift which the 
Sacrament of Orders alone can communicate. 

We can-now return to the Anglican rite. Our present 
position is this: We know that orders as they subsist in the 
Catholic Church belong to the first type: they involve the 
possession of a specific supernatural character, and of a specific 
sacramental and sacrificial power. We know that, to realize 
the acceptéd notion of a Catholic sacrament, an ordinal 
capable of conveying such orders must, among other features, 
contain “forms” of words which distinctly and determinately 
signify this supernatural gift. On the other hand, we know 
that the form, “Take the Holy Ghost,” &c., in the Anglican 
Orders certainly does not of itself signify this gift, since it is 
perfectly indeterminate, and may mean any other gift of the 
Holy Ghost just as well. We know further that this indeter- 
minateness of the form is only imperfectly determined by 
the language of the Preface and the remainder of the rite; 
these other portions asserting indeed the intention so far to 
adhere to past practices as to retain a triple hierarchy of 
ministers, but not stating distinctly what should be the 
internal character of this hierarchy. In short, so far we have 
not found from the context of the Anglican Ordinal whether 
the “intent” was to have a hierarchy after the first type 
or after the second ; and, until this ambiguity is removed, most 
certainly the Anglican forms cannot be considered to signify 
the conveyance of sacramental grace and so suffice for validity. 
Can we, however, remove this residual ambiguity by a further 
application of the same principle of interpretation? Can we 
discover elsewhere decisive indications of the minds of the 
framers ? 

Two sources of information suggest themselves for this 
purpose, one in a comparison between Cranmer’s Ordinal and 
the Catholic Pontifical out of which it was wrought, the other 
in the writings and known views of Cranmer and his party. 

Cranmer used as the basis of his ordinal not the Pontifical 
only; we know that he also made much use of a document drawn 
up by Martin Bucer, a foreign Protestant on whose counsels he 
laid great stress. Still comparison shows us that he took the 
Pontifical for his point of departure. It was because he thought 
it so objectionable that he resolved to supplant it by his own, 
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and as he took over certain portions of it while rejecting others, 
it is rational to suppose that he took what he approved, and left 
what he disliked. Now what he discarded was just the 
sacerdotalism of the Pontifical, those phrases and ceremonies 
which clearly indicate the mystic, sacramental and sacrificial, 
power to be conveyed by the rite. Thus in the middle of the 
Litany in the ancient rite the Bishop rises up to bless the 
candidate, and says, “That Thou wouldst vouchsafe to + bless 
this elect; that Thou wouldst vouchsafe to + bless and + 
sanctify this elect ; -that Thou wouldst vouchsafe to + bless, 
+ sanctify, and + consecrate this elect.” In the new Ordinal 
this becomes, “That it may please Thee to bless this our 
brother elected, and send Thy grace upon him that he may 
duly execute the office whcreunto he is called.” Why this 
change? In the Pontifical the introductory examination of the 
Bishop-elect speaks of him “who is elected to the order of 
the episcopate,” and of him “who is to be ordained.” The 
Anglican rite substitutes, “admitting of any person to the 
government of the congregation of Christ,’ “I admit you 
to the administration whereunto ye are called.” Why again 
the change, and why the fondness seen throughout for the 
phrase “admit” instead of “ordain” or “consecrate”? In 
the Pontifical, after the examination of the candidate, he is 
told that “it belongs to a Bishop to judge, interpret, con- 
secrate, offer, and baptize,” and the questions addressed to him 
in the examination correspond. In the Anglican rite this 
sentence disappears. In the Pontifical there is an ancient 
prayer preceding the imposition of hands, and asking that God 
may pour out on the elect “the horn of sacerdotal grace.” 
In the Anglican rite this prayer disappears completely. In the 
Pontifical the Deus Honorum Omnium is full of sacerdotalism. 
In the Anglican rite it appears so divested of all reference to a 
sacrificial priesthood or any interior consecration that nothing 
remains save prayer for grace to enable the elect to live a holy 
life and preach the Gospel faithfully. Why again the change? 
This ancient prayer is also removed from its place of honour. 
It ceases to be the form accompanying the Imposition of 
Hands, and is converted into a mere pair of introductory 
collects; the new form being the words, “Take the Holy 
Ghost,” &c., already quoted more than once. Again why this 
change? The ceremony of unction with the beautiful prayers 
that go with it in the Pontifical, prayers which, like the ceremony 
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itself, assert with special distinctness the conveyance of a 
sacerdotal gift, are omitted, and the placing of the Gospels 
upon the shoulder is changed into the deliverance of a Bible 
into the hand. Towards the end of the new service, where 
a prayer, Most merciful Father, corresponds to the prayer 
Pater Sancte of the Sarum Pontifical, it omits the significant 
phrase, “Grant that this Thy servant may be worthy to execute 
faithfully all Thy ministries and offices, that he may be able 
to celebrate the mysteries of the sacraments, and may by Thee 
be consecrated to the high priesthood to which he is assumed.” 
Again why these changes? The effect of them is, as a mere 
glance at the two rites, the old and the new, will demonstrate, 
that instead of a rite redolent from end to end of the conveyance 
of sacramental power, we get one from which all traces of such 
a signification have been carefully eliminated. Can there 
be any doubt that the changes were motived by a disbelief 
in sacerdotal power; in other words, that the intention in the 
mind of the framers was not to signify the conveyance of the 
power they disliked, but rather to exclude this sense? And if 
this was the intention they had in mind in framing the ordinal, 
it must likewise be the intention stamped on the language, and 
so the ambiguous words, “Take the Holy Ghost, and see that 
thou stir up,” &c., are determined by the context to a sense 
quite unfit to convey sacerdotal power in the Catholic sense of 
the term. - 

If we compare in the same manner the ancient and the 
substituted rites for conferring the priesthood and the diaconate, 
the same results will be reached. In the priesthood particularly 
—as in the order to which the sacerdotal and sacrificial power 
is first communicated—we find in the old Pontifical this power 
declared in many striking phrases and ceremonies within and 
without the borders of the essential prayer, Deus Honorum 
Omnium. To this class belong the ceremonies of unction and 
tradition of instruments with the words annexed. We are not 
now claiming that they were in the Pontifical always, although, 
when Cranmer proceeded to mutilate it, they had been there 
for many centuries. We refer to them as expressing the mind 
of the Church as to the nature of the power communicated, and 
so, if not themselves essential, as at least contributing to make 
clearer than ever the sense of what is essential. Yet all was 
swept away by Cranmer, and we have nothing left to indicate 
sacerdotal power, nothing inconsistent with the conception of 
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a purely Protestant minister of the second order in a three-fold 
decorative ministry. The second, not the first, type of a 
Christian ministry is. what the Reformers aimed at retaining, 
and they certainly have not succeeded in retaining anything 
more. 

If we go outside the cover of the Anglican Prayer Book to 
inquire into the intention of its framers, the result will be to 
confirm still further the verdict to which we have been led. 
Cranmer was the principal leader of the party, and both he 
and his adherents have left behind them many emphatic 
declarations of their beliefs. As it was in order to give practical 
effect to these beliefs that he abolished the old service-books, 
it is most just and necessary to interpret by their beliefs the 
books he substituted for those abolished. 

The evidence supplied to us from this source is unmistakable 
and overwhelming. The special bugbear of all these people was 
the priesthood such as they saw it before them in the faith and 
practice of the ancient Church, the priesthood which claimed 
sacramental and sacrificial power. On this their abuse was 
lavished, against this their books were mainly written, against 
this their measures were mainly directed. The difficulty is, in 
fact, rather to select than collect testimonies in support of 
what we are maintaining. As, however, we are concerned with 
an Ordinal drawn up in 1549-50, we may take some from 
that period. It was just at this time that Cranmer, the 
principal author of the Prayer Book, wrote his Defence of 
the true and Catholic Doctrine concerning the Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, a treatise the character of which 
is ill-described by its title. In the Preface of this treatise 
he tells us what are the four root-errors of the Popery he was 
trying to uproot: “their Papistical and pernicious dogmas of 
Transubstantiation, the Real Presence in the Sacrament (as 
they call it) of the Altar, of the eating of Christ by the wicked 
members of the devil, and of the Sacrifice and Oblation of 
Christ made by the priest for the living and the dead.” It will 
be noticed he distinguishes Transubstantiation from the Real 
Presence, and condemns the latter as much as the former. Nor 
does he leave an opening for the unfounded distinction which 
Anglicans discern between the two versions of the Black Rubric." 


1 The Black Rubric, at the end of the Anglican Communion, ran thus on the first 
appearance of the Prayer Book under Cranmer’s auspices: ‘* Whereas it is ordained 
in this Office for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper, that the communicants 
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Christ, according to him, is not in the bread at all, either 
corporally, really, essentially, or even spiritually, but at most 
figuratively. So far as He is in any real sense present, it is in 
the heart of the believer. “They [the Papists] teach that Christ 
is in the bread and wine (z.e., under the appearance of bread and 
wine): we (as the truth itself requires) teach that Christ is in 
those who worthily partake of the bread and wine... . They 
teach that Christ remains in the sacramental bread, even if kept 
for a whole year; but that after the Sacrament has been 
received, when the bread is ground in the mouth and changed 
in the stomach, He departs to Heaven: but we teach that 
Christ remains in the man who receives the bread worthily, as 
long as the man remains a member of Christ.” Notice the 
“we.” “He (Christ) is not in the bread spiritually (as He is 
in the man) [who receives it], nor in the bread corporally (as 
He is in Heaven), but sacramentally only (as a thing is said 
to be in the figure by which it is signified).”* 

This passage surely throws light on the sense in which 
the revised version of the Black Rubric denies a “natural” 
or “corporal” presence on the altar. It shows clearly 
that by excluding “corporal” presence of the “natural” Body, 
it means to exclude any presence at all which is more than 
merely figurative. Indeed the main purpose of the Black 
Rubric is enough to prove that this is the true sense of its 
phrases, for the purpose of the, rubric is to prevent any 
adoration of the Body and Blood of Christ as present on the 
altar. If the meaning of the words “natural” and “corporal” 
for which Anglicans contend were correct, the sentence which 
contains them would assign no intelligible reason for withholding 


should receive the same kneeling ; (which order is well meant, for a signification of 
our humble and grateful acknowledgment of the benefits of Christ therein given to all 
worthy receivers, and for the avoiding of such profanation and disorder in the Holy 
Communion, as might otherwise ensue). Yet, lest the same kneeling should by any 
persons, either out of ignorance and infirmity, or out of malice and obstinacy, be 
misconstrued and deprived; it is here declared, that thereby no adoration is 
intended, or ought to be done, either unto the Sacramental Bread or Wine there 
bodily received, or unto any real and essential presence there being of Christ’s 
natural Body and Blood. For the Sacramental Bread and Wine remain still in their 
very natural substances and therefore may not be adored (for that were idolatry, to 
be abhorred of faithful Christians), and the natural Body and Blood of our Saviour 
Christ are in Heaven and not here: it being against the truth of Christ’s natural 
Body to be at one time in more places than one.” After the death of Edward VI. 
this Rubric was in abeyance till the Restoration, when it was replaced with a change 
of the words ‘‘ real and essential presence ” into ‘‘ corporal presence.” 
EA, (Cs\2; SAY. CuiE 1. 
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adoration. If the meaning for which we contend is correct, it 
affords the very best of reasons for not adoring. This considera- 
tion opens the way for another quotation from Cranmer’s treatise, 
which shows how far he was from sharing the views of modern 
Anglicans. The latter do adore our Lord as present on their 
altars. Believing as we do in a Real Presence, like us they carry 
out their belief to its logical consequence. Cranmer likewise 
reveals to us his opposite belief by accepting its logical conse- 
quence. He does not hesitate to condemn the practice by which 
they and we testify to a belief in the Real Presence. “Why do 
priests and people reverently touch the ground with the knee, 
strike the breast with hard and frequent knocking? What is the 
reason of all this, save that they are adoring that visible thing 
which with the eyes they behold, and regard as God. For if they 
were merely venerating in spirit Christ sitting at the right hand 
of God, why should they rise from their seats, fix their eyes on 
a visible thing, just as the Apostles did when they saw Christ 
lifted up to Heaven?”! A beautiful picture of the ways and of 
the earnestness of our Catholic ancestors is here given us, but 
it is given only to condemn it. “These Antichrists,’ he has 
just said, “have deceived many simple and humble persons, and 
led them into gross idolatry.” 

As of the Holy Eucharist so far as it involves a real 
presence of Christ on the altar, so of the same so far as it 
involves the continual sacrifice. Anglicans try to disengage 
themselves from the distasteful doctrine of Article xxxi.? by 
a theory that its author, who was likewise the author of the 
Ordinal, desired only to condemn a false doctrine then prevalent, 
according to which the Mass was regarded as independent 
of the sacrifice of the Cross, the one being offered up in expia- 
tion for the original sin of the race, the other for the personal sins 
of its individual members. They fail to notice that had this only 
been contemplated, the doctrine of a Eucharistic Sacrifice would 
have been expressly stated as something by no means falling 
under the condemnation, but to be retained and cherished ; 
whereas instead an unmitigated condemnation of any Eucharistic 


1 iv. c. 9 

2 « The offering of Christ once made is that perfect Redemption, Propitiation, and 
Satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, both original and actual ; and there 
is none other satisfaction for sin, but that alone. Wherefore the Sacrifices of Masses, 
in the which it was commonly said, that the priest did offer Christ for the quick and 
the dead, to have remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables and dangerous 


deceits.” 
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Sacrifice whatever in which Christ is the victim was writ by the 
Reformers of those days in letters far too large for their purport 
to be misunderstood. At the very time when the Ordinal was 
promulgated, and only two years before the Articles (also from 
Cranmer’s pen) were issued, an order was issued by the Council 
enjoining the destruction of altars throughout the land and the 
substitution of tables. The act speaks for itself, but reasons 
were distinctly given in a schedule attached to the Council’s 
letter: “The form of a table shall more move the simple from 
the superstitious opinions of the Popish Mass unto the right 
use of the Lord’s Supper. For the use of an altar is to make 
sacrifice upon it: the use of a table is to serve men to eat upon.” 
This attached schedule was composed by Ridley, whom Cranmer 
had just had appointed to the Bishopric of London. Both the 
letter and the schedule had also independently of this Cranmer’s 
direct sanction. His signature to the letter follows that of the 
Regent, and it is not excessive to assume that he even suggested 
it; for we know that he was the chief director of the ecclesiastical 
policy at that time, and the measure corresponds with the language 
of the treatise to which we are referring. In this treatise, in the 
fifth book, he addresses himself to the question of the sacrifice. 
He tells us there are two kinds of sacrifice, one a sacrifice 
of expiation, of which there is but a single example, the sacrifice 
of the Cross: the other a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, 
in which we ourselves, not Christ, are the oblation offered. 
“This (latter) sacrifice includes generally our entire obedience 
to the keeping of the law and the precepts.” As for the Mass, 
“Those priests who declare themselves to be the successors of 
Christ and to sacrifice Him are the foul and detestable enemies 
of religion . . . if Christ’s sacrifice is full and in every sense 
perfect, what is the use of their daily and repeated sacrifices? ... 
The Papists, to excuse themselves, allege that they are not 
introducing any new sacrifice or any other than Christ Himself 
instituted, that they are not so blind as not to see that in that 
case they would be adding a sacrifice to the sacrifice of Christ, 
and so making Christ’s sacrifice imperfect ; but that they offer 
up for sins the very same sacrifice which Christ Himself offered 
up.”! This passage is specially noticeable, since it is testimony 
from the lips of an adversary thoroughly competent to give it, 
that no such abuse was really prevalent at the time as Anglicans 
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assume to have prevailed and to have motived the composition 
of Article xxxi.! 


1 M. Dalbus rightly mentions passages from Catharinus (Ap. Vasquez in 3m. 
partem St.Thom. t. 3. q. 83. art. 1. c. 4) and Albertus Magnus (Serm. De Euch. t. xii. 
p. 250. Edit. Lugd.), as cited by Anglicans in illustration of the supposed unsound 
doctrine in the writings of Catholic theologians, and a passage from Latimer and 
another from Gardiner are alleged to show that this doctrine was definitely before the 
minds of the party who revolutionized the Anglican formularies. We have no room 
for the full quotations, but may indicate briefly the misconception of the argument. 

The unsound doctrine imputed to the Catholics of those days is that the Sacrifice 
of the Cross satisfied for original sin and that only, whereas the Sacrifice of the Mass 
satisfies for actual sins, the latter sacrifice being thus independent as to its efficacy of 
the former, Catharinus, a theologian of known eccentricity, was a sort of Ishmael 
among his fellows. He was continually starting unsound or bizarre doctrines, and 
getting into trouble over them. He does seem from the passage quoted to have 
propounded the doctrine in question, for which Vasquez, also cited by M. Dalbus, 
condemns him without hesitation. But it is too absurd to assume that this passage 
from an eccentric writer like Catharinus was the moving cause of the proceedings of 
Cranmer and his fellows. And the same must be said of the passage unearthed from 
the works of Albertus Magnus, who, in the place referred to, is merely setting down 
with the utmost brevity some notes for sermens. He writes: ‘‘ The second cause of 
the institution of this Sacrament, was that as the Body of the Lord was once offered 
on the Cross for our original debt, so it may be offered continually on the altar for 
our daily faults, and the Church may have by this means a gift to propitiate God, 
precious and acceptable beyond alk the sacraments of the Law;” and his evident 
meaning is, not that the Eucharistic Sacrifice is independent of that of Calvary, but 
that the continual recurrence of daily sins was what moved our Lord to institute a 
continual Sacrifice which should (sacrificially) apply the merits of Calvary to the recur- 
ring sins of men. Nor do the passages from Gardiner and Latimer assist the Anglican 
argument. Gardiner (Foxe’s Acts and Monuments. Parker Society’s Edit. vol. vi. 
p. 89) is insisting on the all-sufficiency of the Sacrifice of the Cross and denying that 
the Sacrifice of the Mass is inconsistent with it; he seems to think that ‘‘ applying the 
Mass for the satisfaction of sin, or to bring men to Heaven, to take away sin, or to 
make men of wicked just,” is an abuse; and so far forth he is probably (for it 
depends on how he understood his words) straying from Catholic doctrine. Still it 
must be remembered that he is speaking in his own defence against the party of 
Cranmer and the Regent, who were seeking to deprive him of his see, and he had in 
some way or other to explain his past complicity in the destruction of the chantry 
chapels. Anyhow his language on this occasion, so far as it bears on Anglican 
Orders, tells against them; for the very fact of his endeavouring in this way to 
defend the Sacrifice of the Mass was one of the misdemeanours charged against him. 
The passage from Latimer’s sermon before the Convocation of Canterbury, in 1586 
(Sermons of Bishop Latimer. Parker Society’s Edit. p. 36), does indeed state that 
‘they (that is, the Catholic clergy) preached to the people the redemption that 
cometh by Christ’s Death to serve only them that died before His coming, that were 
in the time of the Old Testament ; and that, now since, redemption and forgiveness 
of sins purchased by money, and devised by men, is of efficacy, and not redemption 
purchased by Christ.” But we really cannot take as true accounts of the preaching of 
our Catholic forefathers, the interested misrepresentations of a man who was preaching 
on behalf of the spoilers of the Church’s foundations for Masses, and whose cue was 
to excogitate some device for recommending their confiscation as a laudable measure. 
That Latimer hated the Mass, pure and simple, is evidenced sufficiently by many 
passages from his writings, and, besides, it will be time to lay stress on out of the 
way phrases like those dealt with in this note, when it has been first shown why the 
author of Article xxxi. did not state distinctly that he by no means desired to deny 
that the Mass was a true sacrifice. 
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Sufficient evidence has surely been given to prove that the 
Anglican rites for ordination, both as interpreted by the context 
of the documents themselves and as interpreted by the 
expressed opinions of the framers, were intended not to bear, 
but to exclude, the sole sense which could make them fit 
vehicles for valid Orders. There is, however, a further plea which 
will suggest itself to the mind of an Anglican reader when 
confronted with this evidence, and it must be considered. It 
may be said that the opinion of an individual person or persons, 
such as Cranmer and others, does not bind a member of the 
Anglican communion, but only the authoritative language of 
their Church. To this we must reply, that at all events the 
arguments from the text of the Anglican Ordinals, from what 
it took over from the Pontifical, what it refused to take over, 
and what it devised of its own, are decisive, and must be held 
to set before us an authoritative interpretation of the Anglican 
Church. As for the appeal to the intentions of Cranmer 
and his party, if it is unjustifiable, how can it be justifiable to 
appeal, as Anglican writers do, to the language of Latimer and 
Gardiner with exactly the same object? But the fact is, that 
such an appeal is perfectly lawful, provided it is conducted on 
sound principles. Cranmer was both the principal author of the 
Ordinal and also the highest and most representative ecclesiastic 
of the communion which received it at his hands. That may 
not by itself be conclusive. If when the Anglican Church, 
represented in Convocation or otherwise, on accepting the 
Ordinal from Cranmer’s hands, had said, “We disapprove of 
the ideas you have endeavoured to express in this document, 
but we find its language to be capable of another meaning quite 
to our mind, and this we now declare to be the sense in which 
we accept the document,” then, certainly, it would have been 
unfair to cite Cranmer’s views as criteria of the authoritative 
meaning of his composition. But nothing of the kind was done, 
nor is there a shadow of foundation for thinking that either at 
that time or for long after the authorities of the Anglican 
Church dissented in any way from Cranmer’s interpretation. 
Cardinal Newman was intimately acquainted with the classical 
Anglican divines, and yet in his Preface to Myr. Hutton’s 
The Anglican Ministry, he states it as an unquestionable 
historical fact that till the rise of the Ritualistic movement 
(even the Tractarian movement he considers had not gone so 
far), no belief in a Eucharistic Sacrifice of the Body and Blood 
of Christ was current. The highest altitude to which any 
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previous divine rose, as he shows from Waterland, was the 
opinion that Holy Communion might be called improperly a 
sacrifice as involving an oblation of the mere bread and wine, 
or of the heart, or as “a symbolical present feast upon the past 
and proper Sacrifice of Calvary.” 

This is the summary of one who was intimately acquainted 
with the writings of the great Anglican divines. We will 
content ourselves with adding a single passage in illustration 
of it from a writer in the earlier part of the sixteenth century. 
Mason is regarded by Anglicans as a sort of corypheus among 
the defenders of their Orders, but Mason’s view of the nature of 
the Christian ministry is such as a Bishop Ryle or Archdeacon 
Sinclair would have little difficulty in accepting. In his De 
Ministerio Anglicano' he undertakes to prove that the form 
“Receive the Holy Ghost; whose sins you forgive,” &c., fully 
expresses the complete function of a priest, and he proves it 
thus: 

Since it is clear from what I have said that the oblation of a sacrifice 
properly so called appertains to no man on earth, what other functions 
can there be peculiar to a priest save the preaching of the Word and 
the due administration of the sacraments, both of which are included 
in this ministerial power of remitting sins. For our remitting sins is 
nothing else than reconciling men to God. For Scripture teaches that 
God reconciles man to himself ‘‘ by not imputing sins to him,” and that 
to us is given “the ministry of reconciliation” which St. Paul calls 
“the ministry of the Word,” to which doubtless is annexed the ministry 
of the sacraments. We, therefore, solely by the legitimate use of the 
Word and of the sacraments, and by no other means, reconcile man to 
God, or, which comes to the same, remit sins. 


We will now conclude this article. We trust to have made 
it clear that the Church has been justified in treating Anglican 
Orders as not merely doubtful, but as certainly invalid ; and in 
dealing accordingly with former Anglican clergymen who desire 
to become priests of the Catholic Church. For it has been 
shown that the Anglican Church, not content with exchanging 
the certainty of an unbroken tradition for the uncertainties of 
private speculation, has devised an Ordinal devoid of the 
elements which every Catholic theologian recognizes as essential 
to a sacrament. 

S.F.S. 


1 Bk. v. c, 14. 
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———-———— 


AN epigram has been lately defined as the “maximum of 
meaning in the minimum of language,” and the same may 
be said of an epitaph, which should be short, crisp, concise, 
speaking volumes in a few sentences, such for instance as are to 
be found in the Roman Catacombs. How eloquent is the single 
word “martyr,” which follows the name of some early Christian 
hero; it speaks silently of the cruel torments of the Roman 
arena, where those brave pioneers of Christianity bore their 
inhuman sufferings amidst the jeers of the Roman mob, who 
watched with ferocious avidity their fellow-citizens torn to 
pieces by wild beasts ; yet doubtless amongst the motley crowd 
were many whose eyes were dimned with tears at the loss of 
some relative or friend in the terrible contest. How often too 
these memorials of the dead speak to us of the folly and_ frailty 
of all things human; of ambition frustrated, of hearts broken 
and wounded with the cares, trials, and sufferings of their 
mortal career. The principal motive of an epitaph is to 
preserve the memory of those who were specially dear to 
us, and as a token of our love and esteem. This respect for 
the departed is characteristic of the human race in every age 
and country. The ancient Egyptians caused inscriptions to 
be inscribed on the sarcophagi containing the remains of their 
relatives and friends, which consisted of a prayer to the deity 
on behalf of the deceased, followed by the name, family, and 
former position of him whom they sought to honour. So 
exalted was the idea of an epitaph among the Spartans, that 
it was only permitted to those who died in battle. In England 
the earliest epitaphs were written in Latin and belong to 
the period when this country was occupied by the Romans. 
Many of these mortuary records commemorate the military 
commanders who once wielded power over the ancient Britons. 
Latin was the language generally used by our Catholic ances- 
tors, though after the Norman Conquest we find a mixture of 
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Norman-French and Latin, and sometimes monumental inscrip- 
tions were written entirely in Norman-French, as the following 
which used to be seen on a tomb in Gayhurst Church, Bucks: 
Io : de : Nowers : gist : ici : 
Dieu : de : s’alme: eit : merci : Amen. 

This John de Nowers lived during the reign of Edward III. 
In the Church of St. Mary Overie, commonly called St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, may still be seen the ornate tomb of John Gower, 
author of the Confessio Amantis, Vox Clamantis, and other poems 
well known to students of English literature. John Stow, in his 
Survey of London, tells us that “on the wall where he lieth, 
there was painted three virgins crowned: one of the which was 
named Charity, holding this device: 

En toy qui es Fitz de dieu le pere, 
Sauve soit que gist souz cest piere. 
The second writing, Mercy, with this device : 
O bone Jesu, fuit ta mercie 
Al alme dont le corps gist icy. 
The third writing, Pity, with this device: 
Pur ta pitié Jesu regarde 
Et met cest alme en sauve garde.” 

About the fourteenth century epitaphs were occasionally 
written in English, and the oldest is said to be found in a 
churchyard in Oxfordshire, the date of which is 1370. The 
inscriptions of this period are often difficult to decipher, on 
account of their peculiar characters and contractions. Pre- 
Reformation inscriptions show unmistakably the deep Catholicity 
of our forefathers, and on many of the old brasses and tombs 
preserved to us from the vandalism of the so-called “Reformers,” 
we find evidence of the doctrines taught and practised by those 
whose bones lie mouldering beneath the slabs in many an old 
parish church throughout England. There is often a verse 
from Scripture ending with a prayer to the passer-by to pray 
for the repose of his or her soul, and generally we find the 
ever-recurring Cujus anime propicietur (or mtseretur) Deus, the 
words being contracted in various ways. That the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception was no “innovation” or “accretion ” 
—favourite phrases of some Protestant writers—is evidenced 
not only in the writings of many of our old Catholic Bishops 
who once ruled the dioceses of this country, but is even declared 
on the tombs of the dead. 
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A monumental inscription to a Dean of Windsor, bearing 
the date A.D. 1510, and still to be found in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, runs as follows : 


Orate pro animabus Regis Henricii VII. et Cristoferi Urswyk, 
quondam eius Eleemosinarii magni et istius Collegii Decani. 

>« Ave Maria, etc., et Benedicta et sanctissima tua Mater Anna, ex 
qua sine macula processit tua purissima Caro virginea. Amen. 

Deus qui per Unigenitum tuum, ex utero Virginis incarnatum, ac 
morte passum, genus humanum redemisti, eripias queesumus animas 
Henrici VII. ac Cristoferi, necnon omnium eorum quos ipse Cristoferus, 
dum vixit, offendit, ab eterna morte, atq’ ad eternam vitam perducas 
per X™ Dominum nostrum. Amen. 


These ancient brasses, therefore, are an unimpeachable 
record of the religion which once permeated the hearts and 
minds of the English people, besides being an epitome of the 
history of our language, and indicating the different phases 
through which it has passed from century to century, and the 
many vicissitudes which this England of ours has encountered. 
In the sixteenth century most of the monumental inscriptions 
are in English or intermingled with Latin, like the following 
which was on a priest’s tomb in Berkshire :! 


Adhesit anima mea post te: me suscepit dextera tua: 
Jhesu mercy, graunt mercy. 


Under his feet is this inscription : 


Of your charitie pray for the 

Soule of Sir John Foster, sometime 

Parson of Upway, and Vicar of this 

Church (Speen), who departed the second day 
Of May in the yere of our Lord God, 1533. 
On whose soule Jhesu have mercy, Amen. 


The figure of the deceased priest is clad in his sacrificial 
vestments, holding a chalice and pyx in his hands, emblematic 
of his sacred office, which speaks more strongly than words 
of the former worship once celebrated in the old parish churches 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. A scroll issues 
from his mouth as if the deceased priest were speaking. Some 
very fine specimens of early English ecclesiastical brasses of 
marvellous workmanship are to be seen in the chancel of 
St. Alban’s Abbey, Herts, and in the college chapel of Merton 
College, Oxford, the latter being in perfect preservation. The 

1 Vide Ashmole’s Antiquities of Berkshire. 
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following may be considered a good specimen of a sixteenth 
century epitaph in its contracted form: 

I p’ye the Crysten man that hast gce to see this ; 

to pye for the soulls of them that here buryed is. 

And remember that in Cryst we be bretherne ; 

the wich hath commanded eu’ry man to pye for other 

This sayth Robert Midleton and Johan his wyf 

Here wrapped in clay. Abiding the m’cy of Almighty God 

Wch was sutyme s’unt to Sr. George hasting 

Knyght Erle of huntingdunt passed this transcitory 

lyf in the yere of our Lord God MCCCCC, 

And the. . . day of the moneth of... 

On whose soull Almighty God have m’cy Amen. 

The above inscription was found in old Islington Church, 
where it was demolished about the year 1751. The year, day, 
and month are left blank, as if the brass was laid down during 
the lifetime of the worthy people mentioned thereon, and was 
evidently placed there to ensure prayers being said for the 
repose of their souls when this world knew them no longer. 
It must have been subsequent to the year 1529, as Sir 
George Hastings was only created Earl of Huntingdon in that 
year. A modern rendering of the above would read thus: 
“T pray the Christian man that hath grace to see this, to pray 
for the souls of them that here buried is, and remember that 
in Christ we be brethren, the which hath commanded every man 
to pray for another. This saith Robert Middleton and Joan his 
wife, here wrapped in clay, abiding the mercy of Almighty God 
till doomsday; which was sometime servant to Sir George 
Hastings, Knight, Earl of Huntingdon; passed this transitory 
life in the year 15— and the day of the month of : 
on whose soul Almighty God have mercy.” 

After the Reformation the old order of things was entirely 
obliterated ; we no longer find the humble supplication for 
a prayer on behalf of the soul of the deceased, for Purgatory was 
repudiated by the “Reformers,” and shared the same fate as 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Biblical allusions which were 
constantly in vogue in Catholic days, were seldom to be seen 
on tombs. A mixture of Christianity and Paganism apparently 
took the place of the solemn and touching epitaphs of a former 
period, as witness the following which belongs to the year 1633: 

Great Jove hath lost his Ganymede, I know, 
Which made him seek another here below, 


And findinge none, not one like unto this, 
Hath ta’ne him hence into eternal bliss. 
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Cease, then, for thy dear Meneleb to weep, 
God’s darlinge was too good for thee to keep : 
But rather joye in this great favour given, 

A child is made a saint in Heaven. 

Classical allusions are very well in their place, but pagan 
mythology does not fit alongside Christian truths: however, the 
above inscription shows what a total change came over the 
spirit of the people in a single century. In the eighteenth 
century the good old motto, De mortuzs nil nist bonum, seems 
to have. been entirely ignored, for epitaphs of this period depict 
the peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of the departed with an 
unsparing hand. The name, trade, profession, or defects of the 
dead became a fruitful source of ridicule, which at times 
provokes laughter, rather than “pensive melancholy,” such as 
one usually associates with the grass-grown graveyards of rural 
England. Here, for instance, is one on a bellows-maker at 


Oxford : 
Here lieth John Cruker, a maker of bellowes, 
His craftes-master and king of good fellows ; 
Yet when he came to the hour of his death 
He that made bellowes, could not make his breath. 


Another plays upon the calling of a usurer which is anything 
but complimentary : 
Here lyes ten in the hundred. 
In the ground fast ram’d 
Tis an hundred to ten 
But his soul is damned. 
Even at the present day we fear usurers are not held in very 
high estimation, though we do not follow them beyond the grave. 
In Peterborough churchyard a very independent denizen of 
the tomb, speaks thus : 


Reader, pass on, nor idly waste your time, 
In bad biography, or bitter rhyme: 

What I am, this cumbrous clay insures, 
And what I was is no affair of yours. 


Lawyers, as may be supposed, come in for a fair share of 
sepulchral hilarity. Here is one on a certain James Straw: 
Hic jacet Jacobus Straw, 
Who, forty years, sir, followed the law, 
And when he died 
The devil cried, 
Jemmy, gie’s your paw. 
Going back to the year 1600, we find Sir Horatio Palavicini, 
who, it may be remembered, was collector of the Pope’s taxes 
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in England during the reign of Queen Mary, after whose death 
he appropriated the money to his own use, and settled com- 
fortably down on his newly acquired house and estate at 
Baberham, near Cambridge, receiving a not very worthy tribute 
of respect after he had crossed the bourne from whence no 
one returns. 
His epitaph at Baberham says: z 
Here lyes Horatio Palavicene, 
Who robbed the Pope to lend the Queene. 
He was athief. A thief! thou ly’st : 
For whie? he robbed but Antichrist. 
Him death with besom swept from Babram 
Into the bosom of oulde Abram ; 
But then came Hercules with his club, 
And struck him down to Beelzebub. 
Benserade wrote this somewhat self-interested epitaph on 
Cardinal Richelieu of political fame : 
Cy gist, oui, par mort bleu, 
Le Cardinal de Richlieu. 


Et ce qui cause mon ennui, 
Mon pension avec lui. 


Which may be translated thus: 


Here Cardinal Richlieu lies, 

Believe me, for I swear ’tis true ; 
And what calls forth my deepest sigh, 
Here with him rests my pension too. 

In a village churchyard in Norfolk is an example of a short 
rhyming epitaph, proclaiming that, 

Here lies James Bunn, 
Shot by a gun. 

The mode of this individual’s death rhymes comfortably with 
his cognomen. 

The decease of a certain parson seems to have been a great 
source of self-congratulation and joy to his parishioners, judging 
by this couplet : 

Come let us rejoice, merry hearts, at his fall, 
For if he had lived, he’d have buried us all. 

Another epitaph would indicate that small beer is fatal when 
in a great heat, and that strong beer should be imbibed when in 
such a state; inferior and weak decoctions of extract of malt 
are to be repudiated at all hazards, if we are to be guided by 
the following : 
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Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire Grenadier, 

Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer ; 
Soldiers beware, from his untimely fall, 

And, when you’re hot, drink strong or none _ all. 


On the tomb of a lawyer named Strange, is this rather 
ambiguous inscription : 


Here lies a honest lawyer, and that’s Strange. 


It is refreshing to find that people’s good qualities were 
sometimes recorded on their gravestones. In Speen churchyard, 
Berks, we have this grateful allusion to a faithful friend : 


In memory of Paul Cooper of this parish. 

He departed this life Decr. ye 8, 1745. 

Here lies a true and trusty friend, 

Who good companion was unto his end, 

He spar’d no pains to serve a friend in trouble, 
Therefore we hope the Lord his bliss will double. 


Another head-stone in the same place relates that, 


Whilst passengers of every age 

I safe convey’d from stage to stage 
Death travell’d by in hearse unseen 
And stopt the course of my machine. 


In Aberconway churchyard is an epitaph which recounts the 
good deeds of a watchmaker in these quaint and original terms: 


Here lies in an horizontal position, 

the “outside case” of * 

“Peter Pendulum, watch maker ” 

Whose abilities in that line were an 

honour to his profession ; 

integrity was the “ main spring,” 

and prudence the “regulator” 

of all the actions of his life. 

Humane, generous, and liberal, 

his hand never stopped 

till he had relieved distress. 

So nicely regulated were all his “ motions,” 
that he never went wrong, 

except when set a-going by people 

who did not know his key. 

Even then, he was easily “set right” again. 
He had the art of disposing of his time so well, 
that his “ hours” glided away 

in one continued round 

of pleasure and delight 

till an unlucky “ minute,” putting 
a period to his existence, 

he departed this life ‘ wound up,” 
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in hope of being “taken in hand” by his “ Maker,” 
and of being thoroughly “cleaned, repaired,” and 
set “a-going” in the world to come. 

The secrets of matrimonial life are not left unchronicled on 
the tombstone, for we find a husband relating his woes thereon, 
and informing the world in general that : 

Beneath this stone lies Katherine my wife, 

In death my comfort, and my plague through life ; 
Oh liberty ! but soft, I must not boast, 

She'll haunt me else, by jingo, with her ghost ! 

Poor fellow! his married life was evidently not a bed of 
roses. It is pleasant to relate, however, that other votaries of 
Hymen were more fortunate in their matrimonial relationship 
as this touching epitaph testifies : 

In sunny days, in stormy weather, 

In youth, in age, we clung together : 

We liv’d and lov’d, and laughed and cried 
Together : and together died. 

This enviable and loving couple lived together fifty long 
years, and now rest in peace in Hurst churchyard, Sussex. 
Wearers of the blue ribbon will not, we fear, be edified at the 


following : 
Hic jacet Walter Gun, 
Sometime Landlord of the Sun ; 
Sic transeat gloria mundi! 
He drank hard upon a Friday 
That being a high day, 
Then took to his bed, and died upon a Sunday. 


But tout savoir est tout pardonner, as the French have it, for 
Walter Gun was in the midst of temptation, and no doubt often 
imbibed too freely of his own wares, which ended so disastrously. 
Another inscription which was formerly in Thame Church, 
Oxon, speaks thus of a certain Robert Crews, who died in 1731: 

In the morning when sober, in the evening when mellow, 
You scarce ever met such a jolly good fellow. 

From the above we gather that Robert Crews was un- 
doubtedly an inveterate devotee of Bacchus, but combined 
geniality with his love for the tankard, his evening potations 
did not produce, as in some, a quarrelsome disposition, and 
altogether he seems to have been a favourite amongst his 
neighbours on account of his equable temperament. 

Coal dealers were assuredly not Zersone gratissima with the 
public, as the following indicates : 
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Here lies underneath, 

A rogue, Harry Keith ; 

A deep and bad soul, 

Who dealt much in sad coal. 
He now teaches sly nick 
Many a high trick 
Improving in evil 

His namesake the D——1. 

To enumerate the various flights of fancy which epitaphs 
have taken, would fill a volume, suffice it to say that they are 
to be found in the form of anagrams, rebuses, acrostics, and 
puzzles, having gone through many changes, and forcibly depict 
the characteristics of the age in which they were written, and 
none more so than those of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, which disclose a deplorable laxity in the religious 
tendencies of the people, who seem to have forgotten the 
sublimity and solemness of death ; but tempora mutantur nos et 
mutamur in illis. A more reverent spirit is abroad, and the 
grotesque is no longer associated with the stillness of the tomb. 
Men too have learnt to reverence the mutilated monuments of 
our Catholic ancestors, regretting the unholy work of those who 
spared neither the temples of God, nor the tombs of the dead, 
whose bodies rest beneath their sacred aisles, and they now 

Handle with reverence each crumbling stone 
Respect the very lichen o’er it grown ; 

And bid each ancient monument to stand 
Supported e’en as with a filial hand. 


JAMES J. DOHERTY. 

















The Doctrine of Intention. 


—_a— 


ONE of the sources of invalidity which Catholic writers find in 
Anglican Orders is the defective intention of the minister, 
a defect which is usually treated with regard to the consecration 
of Archbishop Parker. Although Cardinal Vaughan did not 
refer to this point in the letter which gave rise to the recent 
correspondence in the 77zmes, it was brought under consideration 
by some of the writers on the Anglican side. Barlow and his 
colleagues, say the Catholics, had no intention when consecrating 
Parker to impart to him any such sacramental power as accord- 
ing to Catholic doctrine is the distinctive possession of a 
Catholic Bishop, and for this reason alone he could not have 
imparted any such power. Anglicans, not seeing their way to 
defend Barlow’s orthodoxy, have met this argument by denying 
the necessity of such an intention in the minister, and by 
retorting upon us the terrible effects which, as they conceive, 
such a doctrine if true would introduce into our own communion. 
Thus one writer in the Zzmes quotes from Dr. Littledale the 
following trenchant passage: “What this (Doctrine of Intention) 
practically means is that no Roman Catholic can be sure that 
he himself has ever been baptized, confirmed, absolved, or given 
Holy Communion; for even if he be morally certain of the 
honesty and piety of the bishops and priests who have professed 
to do these things for him, he has no warrant at all that they 
have been validly ordained, since the Bishop who professed to 
ordain them may have withheld his intention, or himself in turn 
have been invalidly consecrated.” 

The Catholic writers to the 7Z7mes could not well give much 
space to this retort without losing the opportunity of explaining 
to Anglican readers why it is we reject their Orders. As, 
however, such passages as that quoted from Dr. Littledale have 
excited a good deal of interest, it will be well to point out the 
fallacy which underlies their reasoning. And in the first place it 
should be noticed that Dr. Littledale’s retort fails because the 
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kind of intention which we miss in Barlow, the defect of which 
we think would by itself have invalidated the Orders he con- 
ferred, is quite distinct from the kind of intention which 
Dr. Littledale thinks must have been so often missing in the 
administration of sacraments among ourselves. “Intention,” 
“meaning,” “mind,” are three terms which are often used as 
synonymous in sense. They then denote something which is 
internal to the person, but which is manifested externally by 
word and action in various ways. The very object of speech is 
to manifest these intentions of the mind, and ordinarily when 
a man speaks with this object we can be certain what they are. 
At times, however, the words used are, as we say, ambiguous, 
and then we seek elsewhere for further indications of the 
speaker’s mind, which may remove the doubt caused by the 
ambiguity of his present language. 

In the Zimes an illustration of this common procedure 
was taken from the different interpretation which we should all 
put upon such an advertisement as this: “Wanted a Governess; 
she must be a Catholic ”—according as it appeared in the 7zmes 
or the Church Times. We should in such a case be interpreting 
the words by the intention of the advertiser as manifested to 
us by indications outside the advertisement itself, and it would 
not occur to us that in this'we were doing anything out of the 
way. Yet it is in this way, and in this way only, that Catholics 
take note of the intention of Barlow. The Anglican Ordinal, 
drawn up by Cranmer, is most ambiguous, and accordingly we 
ask what would have been the sense in which its language 
was understood by Barlow and his colleagues ; in other words, 
what did they “intend” by it? Clearly this is an important con- 
sideration, and it is also one disastrous to the Anglican claims ; 
for there can be no doubt that Barlow and his assistants, 
as well as Parker and every one else concerned in the cere- 
mony, understood the rite in the most thoroughly Protestant 
sense. It never entered into their heads that they were 
imparting any increase of sacerdotal power, and this therefore 
could not have been the meaning they attached to their rites. 
Canon MacColl cited the case of Talleyrand as a complete 
parallel, and drew the conclusion that, if Barlow’s act failed 
through the imputed want of due intention, Talleyrand’s must 
have failed similarly, and so the present episcopal succession 
of France, which to some extent is derived from him, must 
be held spurious. But there is no parallel whatever between 
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the two cases. Barlow used a rite which is conspicuously 
ambiguous, but had been drawn up to express the views of 
his party. His mind, or intention, is therefore its natural 
interpretation. Talleyrand used the Roman rite, which is too 
distinct in its meaning to be open to doubt or misconstruction, 
and so to necessitate reference to the mind of the consecrator 
to determine how it is to be understood. 

But, it is said to us, Talleyrand may have had a secret 
intention not to mean what his words meant, and, according 
to your doctrine, that would have been sufficient to invalidate 
his sacramental acts. The first thing to notice about this 
suggestion is that it differs altogether from the suggestion made 
as to the defective intention of Parker’s consecrators, and this is 
the distinction between two kinds of intention referred to at the 
commencement of the present article. Catholic writers do not 
suggest that Parker’s consecrators tried to deceive him by an 
internal withholding of the meaning which their external 
behaviour in the use of words and ceremonies was calculated 
to declare. To refer again to the illustration already used, it 
is one thing to gather from the fact of an advertisement for 
a Catholic governess appearing in the Church Times and not 
in the Zimes, that a High Anglican is the kind of person 
wanted ; it is another to suspect that perhaps the advertiser 
does not want a governess at all. Yet it is by confusing 
together two such distinct things that Dr. Littledale and others 
have been able to present a retort which is such in appearance 
only, not in reality. As a distinct question, then, in no way 
connected with the question of Anglican Orders, but requiring 
to be faced by all alike who consider themselves to have 
an Apostolic Succession, whether Catholics or Anglicans, we 
have to consider the possibilities and consequences of such 
a secret withdrawal of intention as has been imputed to 
Talleyrand. 

It is true that the validity of a sacrament does so far depend 
on the internal intention of the minister that if he were secretly 
to withhold it the sacramental act would be invalid. At least 
this is the doctrine far more commonly, and, as it seems to us, 
far more correctly, taught by Catholic theologians ; although 
some have taught that the “intention to do what the Church 
does,” which the Councils assign as a necessary element in a 
valid sacrament, is satisfied if the externals of the rite are all fully 
complied with ; the intention to comply externally they say is a 
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sufficient intention. We have no wish to attack this opinion if 
any one prefers to hold it; but as the other is more commonly 
held, it is clearly desirable to know whether, if it represents the 
truth, it introduces any serious uncertainty into the administra- 
tion of our sacraments ; whether the results of its action must 
necessarily be such as to justify Dr. Littledale’s description. 
We shall see presently that the real risk is infinitesimal, but 
let us first understand the grounds for holding the doctrine 
at all. : 

Our Lord gave to His priests the power of order over the 
sacraments, attaching it to the employment of certain words 
and ceremonies the character of which He Himself determined. 
It will be convenient to confine our study of the subject to 
a single sacrament, the Holy Eucharist. It must not be 
supposed that our Lord Himself prescribed the entire liturgy 
of the Holy Mass as it is now celebrated in our churches. He 
gave to His priests the power to consecrate by using the words, 
“ This is My Body, This is My Blood.” The further ceremonies 
have been added in the course of time by the Church, in the 
exercise of her right and for the sake of greater expressiveness 
and solemnity; and the Church having prescribed them, it 
would be very sinful in a priest to celebrate Mass without them. 
Still, the Church’s.action in prescribing additional ceremonies 
does not alter the power of the priest, which continues to be 
conditioned for its valid exercise bythe words of consecration, 
and by these alone. Now in receiving this power from our Lord, 
is the priest so tied by it that he can never pronounce those 
particular words in the presence of bread and wine without 
their consecration resulting? Does he necessarily consecrate, 
when he reads in the Epistle for Corpus Christi, at the side of 
the altar, St. Paul’s account of the institution of the Blessed 
Sacrament, or if he reads the same account in a community 
refectory during a meal? Clearly, to be tied to the sacramental 
use of the words of consecration to this extent would be an 
intolerable burden to the priest and an intolerable evil to the 
Church. But the natural alternative is that the power given to 
the priest should be attached not to the mechanical recitation 
of the sacramental words in presence of the elements on all 
occasions, but to their recitation over the elements whenever 
it is done with the intention of consecrating them. 

This explanation may perhaps suffice to show that the 
doctrine of intention has a rational basis; but now arises the 
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question of the risk to which the possession of such a power 
exposes us at the hands of unworthy priests. It has been said 
already that this risk does exist, but that, when all things are 
considered, it becomes infinitesimal. The risk does exist, for 
if the priest has for the reasons alleged the power to give or 
withhold his intention, he can give or withhold it at the altar 
as much as elsewhere. It is infinitesimal for two reasons. First, 
because such a secret withholding of intention is a sort of 
wickedness for which even a bad man would have inducements 
only under the rarest circumstances; and if he were such, his 
wickedness would almost certainly reveal itself in other ways 
and put us on our guard. Secondly, because our Lord, having 
made our spiritual interests depend so largely on the valid 
administration of sacraments, may be trusted to watch over 
His own institution, and prevent any serious miscarriage from 
taking place. The first of these two reasons suffices to give us 
security in the vast majority of cases. Thus Talleyrand may 
have been an unbeliever as well as a bad man, though this is 
not so certain; but even if he were, he had no inducement 
secretly to withhold his intention when consecrating ; on the 
contrary, he distinctly wished to make Bishops whom the 
people might be induced to accept. And Talleyrand, if he was 
an unbeliever, may serve as a specimen of unbelieving priests 
generally. They might often be induced, like him, to perform 
sacramental acts in which they did not believe, but would not 
therefore be further induced to nullify such acts by secretly 
withholding the requisite intention. To do this would be, except 
in the rarest cases, to do wrong without a motive, and it is 
proverbial that no one does that. The case mentioned in the 
Times by Canon MacColl of a South American Bishop with- 
holding his intention as regards any quadroon candidate who 
might present himself for ordination, is not in point. This Bishop, 
although he acted improperly, did not withhold his intention 
secretly. On the contrary, he gave a previous public, and 
apparently repeated, warning to deter quadroons from appearing. 
[t is, however, in the second reason mentioned that we find the 
fullest security for our sacraments. We may infer that our 
Lord's watchfulness will act at times by allowing the miscarriage 
to take place, but compensating for the loss which would other- 
wise ensue to the recipients of the sacrament; and that it will act 
at other times either by preventing the human minister from 
carrying out his malicious purpose, or else by even interposing 
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through a special exercise of His own supreme power to make 
the act valid. 

When it is the case of a particular mass or absolution it 
might be sufficient to interpose in the first of these two ways, 
and give grace or forgive sin independently of the sacrament ; 
where the miscarriage is in the consecration of a Bishop, or, let 
us say, in the baptism of one destined afterwards to be a Bishop, 
that is to say, where the miscarriage would be of a kind to 
produce far-reaching breaks in the Apostolic Succession, we 
may infer without hesitation’that the Divine supervision would 
be exercised in the second way; our Lord, not desiring His 
own system to break down, would then either constrain the 
consecrator (or the baptizer) to supply the needful intention, or 
else would Himself impart the gift of Orders (or of Baptism) to 
the candidate. 

Is it not now clear that we Catholics can trust to our 
sacraments without disquietude, notwithstanding the doctrine of 
intention? As for our Anglican brethren, although we have 
not brought this aspect of intention forward in connection with 
the consecration of Parker, we would still press it upon them as 
a serious matter. Even supposing them to have made good the 
validity of their succession, so far as the sufficiency of their 
Ordinal, and its use by a valid Bishop at Parker’s consecration, 
goes, can they possess that security from secret withdrawals of 
intention which we can feel throygh our trust in our Lord’s 
watchfulness over His Church? It is just here that Cardinal 
Newman’s pregnant remark applies : 

“Catholics believe their Orders are valid because they are 
members of the true Church; and Anglicans believe they 
belong to the true Church because their Orders are valid... . 
In other words, our Apostolic descent is to us a theological 
inference, and not primarily a doctrine of faith; theirs to them 
is a first principle of controversy, and a patent matter of fact, 
the credentials of their mission. That they can claim to have 
God’s ministers among them, depends directly and solely on the 
validity of their Orders; and to prove their validity, they are 
bound to trace their succession through a hundred intermediate 
steps till at length they reach the Apostles; till they do this their 
claim is in abeyance. If it is improbable that the Succession 
has no flaws in it, they have to bear the brunt of the improba- 
bility ; for if it is presumable that a special providence precludes 
such flaws, or compensates for them, they cannot take the 
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benefit of that presumption to themselves ; for to do so would 
be claiming to belong to the true Church, to which that high 
providence is promised, and this they cannot do without arguing 
in a circle, first proving that they are of the true Church because 
they have valid Orders, and then that they have valid Orders 
because they are of the true Church. ... We on our side, on 
the contrary, are not in such a dilemma as this. Our starting- 
point is not the fact of a faithful transmission of Orders, but the 
standing fact of the Church, the Visible and One Church, the 
reproduction and succession of herself age after age. It is 
the Church herself that vouches for our Orders, while she 
authenticates herself to be the Church not by our Orders, but 
by her Notes. It is the great Note of an ever-enduring cetus 
fidelium, with a fixed organism and unity of jurisdiction, a 
political greatness, a continuity of existence, in all places and 
times, a suitableness to all classes, ranks, and callings, an ever- 
energizing life, an untiring, ever-evolving history, which is her 
evidence that she is the creation of God, and the representative 
and home of Christianity.” } 
oe Ae! 
1 Essays Critical and Historical, Note on Essay x. p. 88. 
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Property of Children and of Married Women. 


HAVING considered the objects of ownership, namely, real and 
personal property, we will now turn our attention to some of 
the subjects of ownership, or persons who may hold property. 
Of the normal person of full age and capacity we need not 
speak. Our remarks will be confined to some of those who are 
said to be under disability, namely, children and wives. 


I. 
THE PROPERTY OF CHILDREN. 


Children in English law are called infants, and an infant is 
a person under twenty-one years of age. Full age is attained, 
not, as is commonly supposed, on the twenty-first anniversary 
of the person’s birth, but on the preceding day. This would be 
literally true in the case of a person born at the first moment, 
say, of January 1, 1874; he would evidently have completed 
twenty-one years at the last monrent of December 31, 1894; 
and, as the law does not take into account fractions of a day, 
the same would legally be true in other cases. Thus, even if he 
were born at the last moment of January 1, 1874, that day 
would count, and if he lived to the first moment of December 31, 
1894 (that is, to just after the clock had struck twelve on the 
night of the 30th), that day would also count, and the person 
would then be of age for any legal purpose, although he would 
not have been in existence twenty-one years by nearly forty- 
eight hours. 

I. 

An infant can hold land, but a purchase made by him can 
be set aside at his option within a reasonable time after his 
coming of age. 

In 1879 the case of a lease to an infant came before the late 
Master of the Rolls, Sir George Jessel.1_ The plaintiff had let a 
house to a young man, whose friends had represented him as 


1 Lempriere v. Lange, L. R. 12 Ch. D. 675. 
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a good tenant, and married to a lady with means. The plaintiff 
also obtained a copy of the certificate of the proposed tenant’s 
marriage, in which he was described as being of age. The 
young man signed an agreement to take the house furnished 
on a seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years’ lease, at a rent of 
£4 a week, and it was provided that, if he at any time paid the 
sum of £400, the furniture was to become his property. 

When the plaintiff found out that the tenant was under 
twenty-one, he brought an action claiming that the lease should 
be set aside, and that the defendant should be ordered to pay 
“mesne profits” for the time he had been in possession. Sir 
George Jessel, however, said that the plaintiff could not at the 
same time claim to have the lease declared void and make the 
defendant liable for use and occupation. In the end the lease 
was declared void and was ordered to be delivered up to be 
cancelled, possession of the house was given to the plaintiff, 
an injunction was granted to restrain the defendant from selling 
the furniture, and he was ordered to pay the costs of the action. 

A conveyance of land made by an infant may generally be 
repudiated by him on his attaining full age. But if the land is 
held under a peculiar custom prevailing in Kent called gavel- 
kind, the tenant in fee simple can dispose of it validly at fifteen 
years of age. 

If a father takes possession of his child’s land he will be 
liable to account for the rents and profits when the child comes 
of age. If, however, the child has lived a long time with the 
father after attaining twenty-one, and the rents have been 
applied in keeping up the common home, the Court would 
probably presume that an account had been settled between 
them. 

On the father’s death a child’s guardians are entitled to the 
custody of the land, not of course for their own benefit, but 
for his. 

The guardians now are the mother, if she survive the father, 
and the persons, if any, whom the father has appointed by deed 
or by his will. The mother also has power to appoint guardians 
to act after the death of both parents. Guardians may also be 
appointed by the Court. 

By the Settled Land Act, 1882, the powers of leasing and 
sale and the other powers, which in our paper on Real Property 
we saw were given to tenants for life, may be exercised on 
behalf of an infant who is possessed of land in his own rights 
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by the trustees of the settlement, or, if there are none, then by 
such other person as the Court may order. 


2. 


Although the father is, generally speaking, guardian of his 
child’s personal as well as real property, yet, a person wishing to 
leave a legacy to a child, should either authorize the executor 
to pay it to the parent or guardian, or to apply it, when of small 
amount, for the benefit of the child ; because an executor paying 
it to the parent or guardian without such authority would not 
get a valid discharge, and might be compelled to pay the 
money over again. Sometimes a testator provides that the 
legacy shall not be paid until the child attains twenty-one. 
In the absence of any such provision as those we have 
mentioned, the only course is for the executor to pay the 
money into the Bank of England to the account of the infant, 
with the privity of the Paymaster General; the child will then 
have to apply to the Court to have the legacy paid out on his 
attaining twenty-one. 

The question of children’s earnings is one of some difficulty, 
owing to the absence of clear authority on the subject. About 
a hundred and thirty years ago the point was raised before 
Lord Hardwicke, L.C., in a case relating to a family of actors, 
the Macklins. The father became bankrupt, and one of the 
daughters petitioned the Court to be allowed to come in asa 
creditor for the money he had received from managers of 
theatres on her account, offering an allowance for her board 
and lodging during the time she had lived at home. The 
Lord Chancellor ordered an inquiry as to how much was really 
received by the father as the daughter’s property, intimating his 
opinion, however, that it seemed extraordinary that the money 
should be called back after a length of time simply because the 
father was a bankrupt. In order to avoid the expense of an 
inquiry an agreement was come to. The case is very imperfectly 
reported. 

The law seems to be that some part (what part has not been 
decided) of a child's service or earnings is due to the father if 
the child lives with and is maintained by him; the application 
of the remainder of the earnings seems to be a question of 
intention, and to depend upon agreement express or implied. 
The real intention of the parties, in the majority of instances, 
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would be gathered from their conduct, mode of living, the 
amount of the earnings, and the other circumstances of the 
case. 

Thus, in Plume v. Plume,! in 1802, the father had placed 
his son in business, the son rendering accounts from time to 
time. He received no wages, but deducted his board expenses. 
The father by his will gave the business to the son, and directed 
his executors to pay him £60, and 410 more if he instructed 
his brother in the trade. 

The other children, considering the trade to have been part 
of the father’s property up to the time of his death, filed a bill 
in Chancery against the son for an account of debts received by 
him in the management of the business. The son now set up 
a claim for £48 wages for carrying on the trade for one 
hundred and twenty-nine weeks. 

The Lord Chancellor decided in favour of the family and 
against the son, being of opinion that the father’s will showed 
that the intention was that the business was to be a provision 
for the son after the father’s death, the profits belonging to the 
father for his life less the cost of the son’s board; and in this 
arrangement the son had concurred, having made no claim for 
wages during the father’s lifetime. 

Under the Poor Law, children, if of ability, may be com- 
pelled to maintain their parents in old age or sickness, if they 
are unable to work. 


II. 
PROPERTY OF WIVES. 

The modern law relating to the property of wives is very 
different from the old Common Law. The wife is now, as 
regards her property, completely separate from her husband. 

Under the old law the property of the wife purely personal 
passed to the husband; so also to a limited extent did her 
leaseholds, the husband having a right to deal with them while 
he lived, but not to dispose of them by his will. 

With regard to her freehold land, the husband was entitled 
to the rents during the marriage, but he could not deal with the 
land without her consent, obtained after examination apart from 
him The destination of the property rested with the wife, 
subject to the husband’s life interest, if he had an_ heir 


27, Ves. Jr. 258. 
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born alive. This is called his “estate by the curtesy of 
England.” ! 

The husband on marriage became liable for the wife’s ante- 
nuptial debts, and he was bound to support her children by a 
former marriage. He was liable in an action against her for any 
civil wrong. His personal property was subject, in case he left 
no will, to her thirds, and his land to her dower, unless it had 
been barred. As was said by one of the supporters of the old 
system in the House of Commons (Mr. Lopes), in the debate on 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s Bill in 1868, there was nothing unequal or 
harsh in the law, which was consistent with the whole relations 
between husband and wife. It was founded on the principle 
that, in return for the confidence of the wife, the husband gave 
her protection and support ; that he was the more competent of 
the two to. deal with any property belonging to either ; that 
there must be one head to the family, and that he was the 
proper head. These arguments seem to us unanswerable, but 
we believe that their author was afterwards converted to faith 
in the separate property doctrine! 

The two systems principally in vogue on the Continent are 
the “dotal” and the “ community.” 

Under the dotal system the wife adds a certain portion of 
her property to the husband’s, and of the fund thus formed he is 
the administrator for the good of the family, she retaining as her 
own the remainder of her property. 

Under the community system, which in France is by far the 
most usual, a common fund is formed of the whole of the 
property of the couple, the administration of which rests with 
the husband. 

America preceded us in adopting to the full the separate 
property system. 

The great French jurist, Domat, writing in the seventeenth 
century, pointed out the grave objections to separate property, 
saying that it seemed to have in it something contrary to the 
principles of the union of husband and wife, because (1) it 
seemed just that the head of the family, who is responsible for 


1 “The origin of the name, curtesy of England, is doubtful. It appears to be 
connected with czr¢a—in ancient Scotch law the expression is curialitas—and to 
have reference either to the attendance of the husband at the lord’s court, or to mean 
simply that the husband is acknowledged as tenant by the courts of England, the 
equivalent Latin expression being éenens per legem Anglia. This species of interest 
was not, as Littleton asserts, peculiar to England, but is found also in France and 
Germany.” (Digby, History of the Law of Real Property, p. 173+) 
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its maintenance, should have the management of the wife’s 
property as well as his own, as both should be employed in the 
common use of the family; and (2) “this liberty which the 
wife has of enjoying her separate estate independently of her 
husband is likewise the occasion sometimes of troubling the 
peace and tranquillity which the marriage union requires.” 

In England at the present day the whole of the wife’s 
property, if she was married since the beginning of 1883, is 
her own, and the husband has no power over it. The arguments 
in favour of this system seem to be based principally upon 
instances of hardship which have arisen from the Common 
Law doctrine, rather than upon any moral or legal principle. 

For instance, it is said that in many cases the earnings of 
poor women are taken out of their hands on Saturday night and 
spent in drink; this and similar facts are considered sufficient 
reason for endangering the unity of the family, and undermining 
the institution upon which all civilization depends. Are we 
forgetful that the law should be made for the many, not for 
the few? or have we such a bad opinion of our fellow-country- 
men that we really think the cases of hardship are the many? 
Unless this is conclusively proved, surely the remedy for hard 
cases is to enable a wife injured, or likely to be injured, to 
obtain judicial protection for her property, and not to alter the 
whole law on the subject. 

Another common argument is that, as all who could afford 
a marriage settlement contracted themselves out of the Common 
Law, that law must have been wrong, or, which is much the 
same thing nowadays, not in accordance with public opinion. 
No doubt it is true that marriage settlements were formerly 
very usual in the upper classes; but are they any less common 
now? Marriage settlements, we should think, were very seldom 
if ever drawn so as to give the whole of a woman’s property 
absolutely to herself. A settlement is a means of providing, not 
for the wife only, but also for the children, and is just as 
necessary under the new law as under the old. Moreover, 
settlements are not unknown which give the husband the first 
life interest in the wife’s property. 


2. 
The earliest steps towards the complete property-emanci- 
pation, if we may coin a word, of the wife, were made by the 
old Court of Chancery. 
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1. It invented what the late Lord Justice James once called 
“that blessed word and thing, the separate estate of married 
women.” Thus, when any one gave property to a married 
woman, he might declare it to be for her “separate use.” The 
husband then was not allowed to touch it. . 

The idea seems to have originated in the maintenance for 
the wife vested in trustees on a separation between husband and 
wife. Later, this principle was adopted whenever property was 
vested in trustees for a married woman. By Lord Eldon’s time, 
at the end of the last century, the doctrine had advanced so far 
that, if no trustees were appointed, the Court, applying its 
maxim that “a trust shall never fail for want of a trustee,” 
would constitute the husband, against himself, trustee for the 
wife. Still, however, a wife had power, if she chose, to give the 
property to-her husband. He could, it was said, “ kick or kiss it 
from her.” To meet this difficulty conveyancers invented a 
clause “in restraint on anticipation,” which prevented the wife 
from transferring to any one money which she had not actually 
received. 

Again, whenever the husband was not able to get possession 
of the wife’s property without the assistance of the Court of 
Chancery, that Court refused its aid unless the husband was 
willing that part of such property should be settled for the 
benefit of the wife and her children. This was called the wife’s 
“equity to a settlement,” and the jurisdiction was exercised, 
in the discretion of the Court, whenever the property in question 
was not less than £200. 

Judge-made law is generally a strong indication of the drift 
of public opinion. It is the first process towards a change in 
the law, and foreshadows an act of the Legislature not far 
distant. 

After more than one unsuccessful attempt at dealing with 
the subject, at length the Act of 1870 was passed. The Bill in 
its original form was intended to give the wife that complete 
power over her property which she now possesses, but before it 
became law it was so modified that only a small part of its 
original strength was left. 

Its principal features were that the earnings of a married 
woman, and any property to which she became entitled from a 
person dying without a will, and small sums coming to her 
under a deed or will, were to be her own property, as also her 
deposits in savings banks. She might also have a Government 
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annuity and investments in joint stock companies and friendly 
societies for her separate use. 

The husband’s liability on his wife’s ante-nuptial contracts 
was}taken away, but was restored in 1874 to the extent of the 
property -he received, or with reasonable diligence might have 
received, through her." 

The Act of 1882 repealed the earlier Acts, and enabled 
a wife to acquire, hold, and dispose of all kinds of property as 
if sheS{were unmarried. Absolute proprietary rights are given to 
women married after the commencement of the Act over the 
whole of their property, and to women previously married over 
such of their property their title to which accrued after 1882. 
Nothing in the Act, however, is to affect any settlement made 
before or after marriage, or any restraint on anticipation. 

Here we have the idea of separate property carried almost 
to the furthest extent conceivable ; we say almost because, for 
one purpose of property, the woman is still looked upon as 
married, namely, for the devolution of the property after her 
death. True, she can leave it by her will entirely away from 
her husband if she choose; but in the event of her dying without 
a will, her property will on her death lose its separate quality, 
and go as it would have gone under the old law. That is to say, 
the surviving husband’s right to her personalty will accrue just 
as if the separate use had never existed.2_ And if he has had by 
her an heir born alive, he will take the wife’s land for the 
remainder of his life.® 


3. 

The question, when put bluntly, “A. B. is a wife; what are 
her rights over her property?” is one which cannot be answered 
off hand. 

In the first place there may be a marriage settlement, in 
which case her property may be affected by contract, and 
reference to the document must be made first and foremost. 
If there is no settlement, or one which deals only with part of 
her property, the date of the marriage will greatly affect the 
question. For convenience of reference when such questions 


' A similar liability continues under the Act of 1883, but there is not now the 
same probability of there being property for it to operate upon. 

Husbands married between August 9, 1870, and July 29, 1874, are quite free from 
responsibility for their wives’ ante-nuptial debts. 

2 In re Lambert. Stanton v. Lambert, L. R. 39, Ch. D. 626, 

3 Hope uv. Hope, L. R. (1892), 2 Ch. 336. 
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arise, we will conclude our paper with a kind of table, which 
may be useful in solving the difficulty. 


The Property of Married Women. 


A. As to women married before August 9, 1870. 

I. As to property her title to which accrued before 
January 1, 1883. 

The wife's freehold land—tThe rents and profits belong to 
the husband during the marriage, but he cannot dispose of the 
property without her concurrence, for which certain formalities 
are required, under Stat. 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 74, amended by 
45 and 46 Vict. c. 39,s. 7. If she survive the land will belong 
to her absolutely. If he survive her, he takes it for his life, 
provided he has had issue by her born alive that might by 
possibility have inherited the land. This is called the husband’s 
estate by the curtesy of England. 

Her leascholds are at the husband’s disposition, and he takes 
the rents during the marriage. If not disposed of they go to the 
survivor absolutely. 

Fler personalty (other than leaseholds), if in possession, 
belongs to the husband ; if not in possession, but what is called 
in action, it belongs to him if he can get it into possession 
during the marriage. If he fail in this, then the wife will be 
entitled if she survive ; if, on the other hand, he survive, he will 
be entitled on taking out letters of administration to his wife. 

Her paraphernalia.—These consist of apparel and ornaments 
suitable to her station. They may be disposed of by the 
husband during his lifetime, but not by his will, and (except 
necessary clothing) are liable for his debts. 

Her pin-money is an allowance settled on her before marriage 
to enable her to buy clothes, ornaments, &c. The husband has 
an interest in its being spent suitably to his rank. 

The wife will be separately entitled to: 

1. Any property declared by the grantor to be “for her 
separate use,” or so constituted by agreement with, or acqui- 
escence of her husband, or settled upon her by the Court on her 
enforcing her equity to a settlement. 

2. Her earnings made independently of her husband since 
August 9, 1870. 

1 It is thought that the law respecting paraphernalia will be the same whenever 
the woman was married. 
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3. Deposits in banks, annuities and investments, standing in 
her name on January I, 1883, or placed in her name after that 
date (unless shown not to be intended for her separate property). 

4. The savings of her separate property. 

II. As to property her title to which accrued on and after 
January 1, 1883. 

To this she will be absolutely entitled to her separate use, 
with full power of disposition. 


B. As to women married on or after August 9, 1870, and 
before January I, 1883. 

A woman married during this period will come under the 
law above stated as to women married before August 9, 1870, 
except that in addition to the kinds of separate property above 
mentioned she will have : 

1. Personalty of whatever value to which during the 
marriage she has become entitled as next of kin to any person 
who died without a will; and to any sum not exceeding £200 
to which she has become entitled under any deed or will. 

2. Any land descending to her as heiress of any person who 
died without a will. 


C. As to women married on or after January 1, 1883. 


A woman married on or after January 1, 1883, is entitled to 
hold and dispose of, as if she were unmarried, all real and 
personal property which belonged to her at the time of her 
marriage, or which may be acquired afterwards. 


Dower. 


Dower is the life estate which by the Common Law a 
woman has on the death of her husband in one-third of his 
lands. The dower of a woman married after January 1, 1834, is 
completely within the power of the husband. He can bar it by 
deed or will ; and his dispositions of, and incumbrances on his 
lands will prevail against it. 

If, however, the dower be not barred, she will have one-third 
of all the land to which the husband was legally or equitably 
solely entitled for an estate of inheritance at the time of his 


death. 
WILLIAM C. MAUDE. 














Croxden Abbey. 


—_———— 


Vv 


IN the Assize Rolls for Easter, 1378, we read that the Abbot of 
Croxden sued Richard Walton, of Crookenalle “for forcibly 
breaking ito his close at Oke [Oakamoor], and cutting down 
his trees and underwood to the value of a hundred shillings.” 

John de Verdun, of Alton Castle, who had been Sheriff of 
Staffordshire for the year 1371, was again appointed to that 
office for the year 1379. 

During the pestilence which broke out in 1378 (almost 
similar to that which prevailed during the winter of 1375 and 
the spring of 1376), a great number of the Staffordshire clergy, 
including many of the monks of Croxden, fell victims. 

The following is an extract from the Assize Roll de Banco, 
Easter, 4th Richard II. (1381): 

“ A jury of twenty-four knights of the Vicarage of Alton. 

“An assize in which [Abbot] William de Gunston had 
unjustly disseised Joan, formerly wife of Thomas de Furnivall, 
knight, of three acres of meadow, and two and a half acres of 
land in Alton. The Abbot did not appear, ... and the jury 
assessed her damages at twenty marks.” 

This Joan was sole daughter and heiress of William, fourth 
Baron Furnivall, and she married Thomas Neville, of Hallam- 
shire, who assumed the title of fifth Baron Furnivall, on the 
death of his father-in-law, in 1383. 

Early in 1386, William de Gunston was succeeded as 
sixteenth Abbot of Croxden by Philip Ludlow. Abbot Ludlow 
was present at the enthronization of Bishop Scrope in Lichfield 
Cathedral, on August 19th, 1386, which ceremony was honoured 
by the presence of Richard II. 

Bishop Scrope was promoted to York in 1396, and was 
succeeded in Lichfield by John de Burghill, O.P., at whose 
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enthronization,! on September 8, 1398, the King was again 
present, as were also the Archbishops of Canterbury, York, and 
Dublin, with various other prelates, including Abbot Ludlow. 

Margaret, daughter of Prince Thomas of Brotherton (whose 
name is eulogistically quoted by de Schepished), who had 
been created Duchess of Norfolk for life on September 29th, 
1397,” died in 1399. 

Thomas, fifth Baron Furnivall, and Patron of Croxden (who, 
after the death of his wife Joan, had married the widow of 
Richard, fourth Baron Talbot of Goderich), died in 1406 ; and, 
in 1408, his daughter Maude, “the Lady of Hallamshire,” 
married Sir John Talbot, who was summoned to the Parliament 
of 1409 as sixth Baron Talbot de Furnivall.? Ever since, the 
manor of Alton has been in possession of the Talbot family. 

In the “ Lichfield Cathedral Act Book,” we find that in the 
year 1426, on July 30th, William of Alton, Chaplain [under 
the Abbot of Croxden], was appointed to celebrate Mass daily 
in the Cathedral, at eight o’clock a.m. 

On June 18th, 1429, Lord Talbot de Furnivall was made 
prisoner at the Battle of Patay, but was released by order of 
the Venerable Jeanne d’Arc. 

About the year 1431, Roger Preston was appointed seven- 
teenth Abbot of Croxden, in succession to Abbot Ludlow. 
There is a deed of composition between Abbot Preston and 
William Yeudale [Udall], Rector of Cheadle, concerning the 
tithes of certain lands in the parish of Cheadle, dated from 
Croxden, on November 23, 1433, and ratified by Bishop 
Heyworth, at Lichfield, on the following day. 

The renowned Earl of Shrewsbury was slain at the Battle 
of Chatillon on July 20th, 1453, as was also his son. John, 
second Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, Lord Treasurer of 
Ireland, and Patron of Croxden, fell, together with his brother 
Christopher, at the Battle of Northampton, July 9th, 1460, 
whilst fighting under the Red Rose. An Office was offered up 
for the repose of their souls, at Croxden, by Abbot de 
Bromfield. 

1 On this occasion, two thousand oxen, and two hundred tuns of wine were 
Te hid for her first husband John, Lord Segrave, and secondly, Sir Walter 
Manny, K.G. 

3 In 1412 he was appointed Lord Justice of Ireland, and in 1414 Lord Lieutenant, 
an office which he held till 1421. On May 2oth, 1442, he was created Earl of 


Shrewsbury, and on July 17, 1446, Earl of Waterford and Wexford, and hereditary 
Lord High Steward of Ireland. 
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The name of William Burton, nineteenth Abbot of Croxden, 
occurs in an old document of the year 1474, but we have no 
particulars of his rule. 

Owing to the adoption by some, and the non-adoption by 
others, of the permission regarding the use of flesh-meat and 
wine, various abuses arose, but nothing of any grave account 
could be laid at the doors of the Cistercians. 

Pass we now on to the election, early in 1534, of Thomas 
Chauner [Challoner], twenty-fourth and last Abbot of Croxden. 
His brother William was made Abbot of Hulton, in 1535. 

On January 30th, 1535, a Royal Commission was issued to 
draw up a complete return of the properties belonging to the 
monasteries, churches, and collegiate bodies, “with the gross 
and net income of every benefice, as well as of every abbey, 
priory, college, or chantry.” This return is known as the Vador 
Ecclesiasticus. 

The revenue of the churches impropriate to Croxden Abbey 
was £8 5s. 4d.; the tithe rents were £56 55. 9d.; and the 
manorial lands were given as 436 16s. 8¢.; making a grand 
total of £103 6s. 7d. From this sum, however, there had to be 
deducted various annual payments and pensions, amounting to 
£13 os. 8d, so that the actual revenue of the house was 
£90 5s. 11d. annually. 

The work of the “Court of Augmentations” was inaugu- 
rated by the surrender of the Austin Priory of Calwich,! in 
Staffordshire, on May 12th, 1536. On October Ist of the same 
year, Hulton Abbey paid the sum of £66 135. 4d. for license to 
remain undisturbed, and it was then valued at 489 Ios. Id. per 
annum. 

Abbot Chauner of Croxden was visited on July 2nd, 1537, 
and he succeeded in averting the evil day by a payment of 
£100, of course foolishly believing that the promise of his 
abbey remaining undisturbed would be kept. In the same 
year the Cistercian Abbots of Kirkstead, Fountains, Whalley, 
Rievaulx, Jervaulx, Sawley, and Woburn gained the crown of 
martyrdom. 

Of the three hundred and seventy-six monasteries dissolved 
at this epoch, fifty-two were permitted to continue as before. 
For the toleration of thirty-three of these religious houses, 


1 Calwich Priory, in the parish of Ellastone, about six miles from Croxden, was 
a-cell to Kenilworth, and was founded in 1148. It became independent of the parent 
house in 1349. 
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£5,948 6s. 8d. (about £60,000 of our present money) was paid. 
The unheard-of meanness by which Henry VIII. thus lulled 
into security the fifty-two abbeys still existing in 1538, is too 
well known. 

Croxden Abbey surrendered on September 17th, 1538, and 
Abbot Chauner, and his twelve monks, were forced to quit their 
happy home. Ever since 1177 had the Churnet Valley 
resounded with the glorious traditional chant of St. Bernard— 
but now, alas! the stately pile of buildings, and the lands 
appertaining thereunto, were given over to lay owners. The 
following is a list of the community whose names appear in the 
deed of surrender: Thomas Chauner, Abbot; Thomas Ralleston, 
Prior; Robert Clarke, Subprior; Thomas Keyling, John 
Thornton, John Orke, John Almond, William Bush, Henry 
Rothwell, Robert Keydy, John Stanley, Richard Wilks, Thomas 
Endon. 

There is an excellent impression of the common seal in the 
Augmentation Office. The design, as is usual in the case of 
Cistercian houses, is the Blessed Virgin and the Child Jesus. 
“ She is seated under an ornamental canopy, having at her right 
side a shield with Bertram de Verdun’s arms. In an arch under- 
neath the Blessed Virgin there is an abbot standing with crozier. 
Legend: S. Abbatis et Conventus ecclesie Beate Marie de 
Croxden.” 

The following names appear as witnesses to the deed of 
surrender : George Vernon, Esquire ; Ranold Corbett, Esquire ; 
Walter Orton, Gentleman; and Lord Edmund Stretage. 
William Hatton and John Smith were appointed caretakers. 

From a perusal of Father Gasquet’s monumental work on 
the English monasteries, we can easily estimate the value of 
the reports furnished by the Commissiouers who visited the 
different religious houses. Nay, more, the learned Benedictine 
has proved conclusively that in very many cases the reports 
were absolutely false. The great Edmund Burke truly observes : 
“It is not with much credulity I listen to any when they speak 
ill of those whom they are going to plunder. I rather suspect 
that vices are feigned, or much exaggerated, when profit is 
looked for in their punishment. Ax enemy ts a bad witness: a 
robber ts worse.” 

Nothing too severe can be written regarding the minions of 
Cromwell, who were commissioned to visit the monasteries. 
Dr. Jessopp says: “The very names of these creatures have 
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passed away, only about a dozen of them have been recovered ; 
history, as if in very shame, has refused to make mention of the 
rest.” 

To briefly illustrate the reckless fashion in which the spoils 
of the Staffordshire religious houses were auctioned, the 
following will suffice: The three great bells of Hulton Abbey? 
only fetched £19 16s. At the Franciscan Friary, Stafford, the 
“pair of organs” were sold for two shillings ! and all the books 
in the choir and library (some of them most valuable) for the 
same paltry sum. At Dieulacres Abbey, six oxen were sold 
for £4 5s.; sixty ewes and lambs for 66s. 8d.; three horses for 
20s.; thirteen swine for 13d. each, &c. 

Lamentable it is to read of the desecration of the glorious 
abbeys and priories. Erdeswick tells us that the owner of 
Calwich Priory “made a parlour of the chancel, a hall of the 
church, and a kitchen of the steeple.” Again, on a memorable 
Sunday, Thacker, the new proprietor of Repton Abbey, pulled 
down the priory church, “lest the rooks should come back to 
their nest, and build again.” 

The following is an inventory of the sale at Croxden Abbey 
on October 15th, 1539: 


A lytle gatehouse on the north side of the common 


way, sold to Mr. Basset? . : ‘ » £033 4 
Item, sold to Mr. Basset, the loft under the ongans i ; © 10 oO 
Item, sold to Mr. Basset, the lytle smythes forge ; . o 4 8 
Ztem, the both of the asshe, sold . +. o 20 
Jtem, the roffe of the churche, sold to Sir T homes Gilbert 

and Edmund Wetheryns, of Chickley parishe  . ; 600 
Item, the roffe of the dorter, to Mr. Basset ; : a2 4 


Item, sold to John Ferne, all the old timber in the deliee o 6 8 


Sum total . ‘ . £9 9 10 


Dieulacres Abbey surrendered on October 20th, 1539, and 
was valued at £243 3s. 6d. (Dugdale says £227 55. od.), yet it 
owed the large sum of 4171 I0s. 6d. Abbot Whitney was 
granted a pension of £60 a year ; and, in all, the pensions given 
to Dieulacres amounted to £115 6s. 8d. annually. It is needless 


1 Hulton Abbey, valued at £80 10s. 14d., surrendered in September, 1538, the 
last Abbot being Edward Wilkins. It was granted to Sir Edward Aston, in 1543. 

? William Bassett, who thus acquired a good portion of the monastic belongings, 
had married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, the eminent judge (died 
May 27, 1538), and he did not scruple to take away with him many valuables from 
the old abbey, including several brasses. 
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to add that, like many of the other promises held out by 
Henry VIII., some of the pensions were never paid.? 

At this epoch, there were about 8,000 Religious, men and 
women, driven forth from their homes, including 600 Cistercian 
monks. The Cistercian houses then numbered 101, viz., 75 
monasteries and 26 convents, out of a gross total for England of 
645 houses of various Orders. The King netted almost fifteen 
million pounds sterling of our present money by the work of 
monastic pillage and destruction.2, However, a swift Nemesis 
pursued Master Cromwell: he was beheaded by the Royal Head 
of the Church on July 28th, 1540. 

The following is the Abstract of Roll in the Augmentation 
Office, dated 31 Henry VIII. (1540), as regards “the late 
monastery of Croxden :” 


Croxden, Great Yate, and Denstone: Rents for tenants 


at will. ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - £216 8 
Croxden: site and glebe lands ; ‘ . ; ~- i ae 
Crakemarsh: The Grange ; ; . 3 Oo © 
Great Yate and Ridding: Messuage and wood. 35 ¢ 
Croxden, Great Yate, Musden, Caldon, Denston, oud 

Trusley : Dues, tithes and offerings 613 4 
Caldon : Tenants at fixed rents o 3 6 
Caldon : Tenants at will . © 10 0 
Musden and Caldon: farm of granges. a ‘ « I938 8 
Musden: one messuage . I 4 0 

m ‘ I Oo @ 

- 1 8 o 

Caldon : one messuage o7 ¢g 
”? ” ° 13 4 

” ” ° 13 4 

” ” ° a 13 4 

- two messuages . © 1c oO 

is one water-mill I oo 
Ellastone: Tenants at fixed rent na ¢@ 
Alton: 7 oOo 5 
ie Tenants pe will 3 13 10 
Ellastone: Rents of divers messuages and lands 49 8 
Alton: id Pe * @¢ 
Ellastone: farm of water-mill . 1 6 8 


? Dr. Gasquet says: ‘‘Small though these pensions were, in the first year one 
quarter was deducted by the officials of the Augmentation Office ‘ by way of loan’ 
to the King.” 

? Between the years 1539 and 1546 Henry VIII. gave 420 religious houses to 
courtiers. 
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3 
Alton: farm of water-mill ‘ ; ‘ , ‘ . £2 0 © 
“s tenths. : : ‘ ; ‘ . 4 0 0 
wv tenths in Farley and Cotton . ‘ 2 00 
Oken and Vall,’ Stafford: curtilages, cotages ‘[tofts] and 
perquisites ; : ‘ F ; ‘ ; 218 $8 
ee farm of manor, ‘&e. ; ; ‘ F i ae fe 
tenths. : ‘ ; : F : : o0 6 $ 
DERBYSHIRE: Ashbourne: tenants of assessed rates : o 4 2 
Uncote? and Ashbourne: tenants at will . ; 224 
STAFFORDSHIRE: ,WHITELS in Leek and Oncote, ond in 
Ashbourne, Derby shire, one messuage of land 8 4 9 
Cheadle; tenants at assessed rents or 6 
tenants at will . © 1g Oo 
me different farms . 16 7 2 
- Puttels, or pastures . oO © 4 
Burton Overy [Leicestershire], free tenants © 5 0 
Tugby : : a rents of tenements 7 ee 
farm of messuages 4 0 © 
Mounstall : - farm of one messuage o 4 0 
Tugby : tenths : 7 ©) 0 
East Norton [Leicestershire] : tenths 213 4 
Gaythorpe :° = ss ©o13 4 
DERBYSHIRE: Langley; rent of pasture o 8 o 
i” Boroughbridge: rent of close oe 
ne Derby; one messuage o 8 o 
s Trusley : farm of grange : 4.0.0 
“ Hartshorn: farm of messuage . ; a a 
Thurvaston: farm of land © 6 0 
London: farm : ‘ . ? , ; ‘ r 6 $s 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE: J@isterton: farm of lands and 
tenements . . : ° . : . : o 10 oO 
ss ™ Stamford: farm of one messuage . ots 4 
.. és ‘3 »» messuages ; © 13 ~=«0 
Trusley : [Derbyshire]: farm of tenths . , ‘ ° © 13 4 
Sum total . : Ar58 1 2 


The vicarage of Alton, which up to this time had been in 
the patronage of the Abbot and Convent of Croxden, and was 
valued in the King’s book at £8 ts. 8d. annually, viz., £2 5s. 4d. 
to the abbey, and £5 16s. 4d. to the vicar, became a parsonage, 
and fell into the hands of lay impropriators. John Holmes 
[1533—1543] was the last Catholic vicar whose name has come 

1 Oakamoor and Churnet Vale. 


2 Oncote is a township near Leek, in Staffordshire. 
3 This is Garthorp, in Leicestershire. 
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down. George, fourth Earl of Shrewsbury, died in 1538, and 
was succeeded by Francis, fifth Earl, and last patron of Croxden 
Abbey. 

There were two hundred bells collected by Sir John 
Scudamore from the monasteries situated in Hereford, Salop, 
Staffordshire, and Worcestershire ; and, as late as the year 
1555, he still owed for bell and other metal taken—at Rocester, 
6 foder ;! at Croxden, 14 foder; at Dieulacres, 4 foder; at 
St. Thomas, Stafford, 44 foder, &c. 

Croxden Abbey was granted to Geoffery Foljambe, of 
Walton, in Derbyshire, on March 16th, 1545. Abbot Chauner 
took up his abode near Cheadle, waiting for better days, and 
working hard to keep alive the old faith. 

By an Act passed in the second year of the reign of 
Edward VI. (1548), no fewer than go colleges, 110 hospitals, 
and 2,374 free chapels were appropriated to the King’s use; 
and in Staffordshire alone over 60 chapels disappeared at this 
time. However, the final spoliation of the churches was effected, 
when, in the year 1552, the Council ordered an inventory to 
be taken of all the remaining valuables in the various churches. 

The following is an inventory of “the goodes, plate, juells, 
vestments, belles, and other ornaments belonging to Croxden 
Church,” taken on the Ist day of October, 1552, “by Walter 
Vicounte Hereford, Edward Lyttleton, Esquier, and Thomas 
Fitzharbert, Knight : 

“ Fyrste, iij old alter clothes, on littell bell, ij sacring belles. 

“Itm. on old vestement of fustian, with albe, ames, stolle, 

and fanne. 

“Itm. on corporas clothe with a case, on old surples, on 

towell. 

M.D. delyvered by the above-mentioned to Steven Oliver and 
Steven Snape, churchwardens there, on littell bell in the chapel 
there, ij lynen clothes for the Holli Communion table, saffeli to 
be kepte untill the Kinge’s Majesties pleasure be therein further 
knowen. In witnes wherof, as well, the said Commissioners, as 
the said churchwardens, to these presents indented, have inter- 
chaungeably put their hands, the viijth of May, in the vijth 
yeare [1553] of Kinge Eduarde the Sixthe.” 

Queen Mary ascended the English throne on July 1gth, 
1553, and Abbot Chauner had the happiness of seeing the 


1 A foder was equivalent to 19% cwt. In London it was regarded as 2,184 Ibs. ; 
in Chester, 2,400 lbs. ; and in Derby, 2,520 Ibs. 
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restoration of the ancient faith. This last and venerable Abbot 
of Croxden passed away to his eternal reward some six months 
later, and was buried at Checkley Church, near Cheadle, where 
there is still to be seen an alabaster slab to his memory, dated 
1554. 

The names of the Croxden monks who survived in the year 
1558, and were receiving a small pension, granted them after 
the dissolution, are: John Stanley, Thomas Endon, Richard 
Wilks, and John Almond. 

As I have already exceeded the limit of space, I must 
reserve the further fortunes of Croxden Abbey, as well as an 
account of its architectural features, for a final paper. 


W. H. GRATTAN 





FLOOD. 

















Reviews. 





I.—THE LAW OF MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELATIONS.! 


THE book before us is one of a series of five shilling volumes 
by which Messrs. Black hope to render some knowledge of law 
accessible to every one who brings to the task an ordinary 
degree of intelligence. The treatment of the matter is familiar, 
and all technical phrases are avoided or explained, so that the 
book can be read continuously and is not intended for mere 
reference; and it is sufficiently full to direct the attention of 
the reader to the main outlines of the subject, but not full 
enough to induce him to think that he can dispense with 
professional aid ; unless indeed he be one of the class who are 
proverbially said to be their own lawyers. A sensible man 
may by the aid of these volumes form a sound judgment 
whether it is worth his while to consult a solicitor: but his 
good sense will save him from acting on the view that he takes 
of his own case. 

Mr. Geary’s subject is sufficiently described by his title, The 
Law of Marriage and Family Relations. He treats but slightly 
of the relations of the members of a family in regard to property, 
for these questions will be dealt with in another volume of the 
series ; the subject before us is, the legal nature of marriage and 
divorce, and kindred topics. There is room for difference of 
opinion as to the expediency of publishing a popular work 
dealing with these delicate matters, and it may be thought 
that it is most undesirable to set members of a family thinking 
of their “rights,” one against the other; it is much more to be 
wished that they should think of their duties; and however 
this may be, we should certainly regret to see Mr. Geary’s book 
made accessible to any persons who could not be implicitly 


1 The Law of Marriage and Family Relations. A Manual of Practical Law. 
By Nevill Geary, M.A. London and Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 


637 pp. 
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trusted to use it wisely. The nature of his subject is such that 
this caution is absolutely necessary. 

We observe with satisfaction that Mr. Geary appears to have 
gone to the best sources for information. He frequently refers 
to the English law reports, and gives an index of cases cited, 
which will render his work useful even to the practising lawyer, 
who may find the book a friend in need in case he be consulted 
on some of the matters here treated, which occur so rarely that 
ignorance of them is no reproach. Besides what is found in 
the Reports, Mr. Geary gives us much information derived from 
the officials of the Bishops of the Established Church, from the 
Registrar General, and other like sources: in like manner, he 
has made inquiries of the Catholic Bishops, and he has used 
the Acta Sancte Sedis, for reports of cases in the Roman courts: 
but we must tell him that he is mistaken in supposing that 
the Acta is an official publication, and that the work has any 
connection with the Propaganda, beyond being printed at their 
press. We doubt whether a single decision of the Propaganda 
is reported in the whole series: nor are any decisions of the 
Rota given, though the writer attributes to this court the 
business of the Congregation of the Council. 

In perusing the book we were struck by the number of 
passages where the sense seemed defective, and it was hard to 
avoid the suspicion that the manuscript had been sent to press 
without due revision. Thus, on page 309, we read: “The 
evidence of servants also is usually biassed in favour of the side 
that produced,” which makes no sense: on page 312, and again 
on page 460, we have the words, “in this case,” without any- 
thing having gone before to indicate what case is referred to: 
on page 321, the words “by the employee and the public,” are 
altogether unintelligible, and the same may be said of “the date 
of desertion present,” on page 345. 

The slips of which these are specimens may be of no great 
importance; they perplex the reader, but do not mislead. 
There are other utterances of the author of which this cannot 
be said. In a note to page 23, we read: “But 13 E. and 1 
Stat. West. see c. 34, still in force, enacts that elopement with 
a nun is punishable with fine, and three years’ imprisonment.” 
Strange, if true; but, we venture to think, not true. The 
reference is confused, but it means the 34th chapter of the 
Statute of Westminster the Second, passed in the thirteenth 
year of King Edward I, But this enactment became obsolete 
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in the 31st year of Henry VIII. when the religious houses of 
England ceased to have legal existence, for “of foreign 
professions the common law taketh no knowledge,” as Lord 
Coke tells us (Co. Litt. 132 b.) in commenting upon the 
enactment. What Coke calls obsolete can hardly be still in 
force. 

In the text of the preceding page (22) we are told that 
the marriage ceremony must be gone through by the parties 
themselves, and not by proxy: in contradiction to which 
statements, a note adds, that both the canon law and the 
English law admit marriage by proxy; and this, which is 
the true doctrine of canonists, is laid down expressly on 
page 507. 

To come to more every-day matters; we will look at what 
is said concerning contracts of infants. On page 459, the 
Infants Relief Act, 1874, is rightly quoted as making void those 
contracts of infants which before the Act were merely voidable: 
but it is not observed that we can no longer rely on the case 
of Holt v. Ward, which is cited on page 411, as authority for 
the doctrine that an infant can sue for breach of promise of 
marriage. When this case was decided, the plaintiffs voidable 
promise was sufficient consideration to support the defendant’s 
promise: but the plaintiffs promise would now be void and 
the action would fail for want of consideration: see Eversley, 
Domestic Relations, 815 n, Ditcham v. Worrall, 5 C. P. D. 410, 
and the cases there cited. On page 460, the 5th section of the 
Betting and Loans (Infants) Acts, 1892, is summarized, but its 
point is missed: the summary would make the section merely 
avoid the infant’s agreement, for which purpose no enactment 
was needed, for it is void already: but this section absolutely 
avoids negotiable instruments given under the circumstances 
mentioned, as against all persons whomsoever: thus, as it 
seems, dislodging that favoured person, the holder in due 
course, from the impregnable position given him by the Bills 
of Exchange Act, 1882. Further, on page 461, we have a note 
which it is hard to reconcile with the well-known case of 
Lumley v. Gye; Mr Barnum’s position, in the case supposed, 
would seem to be identical with that of Mr. Gye. 

Besides dealing with the marriage law of England, Mr. Geary 
sketches the marriage law of the Church, remarking that 
Catholics regard the Church law as binding in conscience. 
The author is here on unfamiliar ground, and it is altogether 
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unsafe to trust him; he seems to have merely a _ book 
knowledge of his subject, and through misunderstanding of 
what he reads is led into mistakes from which a very little 
practical knowledge would have saved him. We have not 
space for a full discussion of even a few of these, but we will 
point out enough to show that the book is a totally unsafe 
guide to Catholics, and we trust that it will not come into the 
hands of any one who takes action according to its teaching. 
Thus, we are told on page 4, that verba de futuro under 
certain circumstances s¢z// constitute marriage: the expression 
is inaccurate, and the whole doctrine to which it refers was 
swept away by a Papal Constitution of February 15, 1892. On 
page 169, persistent refusal to perform certain marriage duties 
is represented as a ground for dissolving a marriage: in fact, 
it does no more than afford proof that no marriage had been 
contracted. It is said (page 494) that a marriage before the 
registrar is valid but “divorceable :” we do not quite understand 
what is meant by this word, but if it implies that the parties 
are at liberty to separate, it is wrong: they have sinned 
grievously, but their union is as close as if they married with 
the blessing of the priest. On page 484, the description of the 
Privilegium Paulinum is scarcely intelligible; and the case is 
treated of a Catholic becoming an infidel: the author plainly 
does not know that the Canon Law means by infidel a person 
who has not been baptized, so that no Catholic can possibly 
become an infidel, and the writer is therefore altogether wrong 
in supposing that there is any exception to the rule that 
consummated Christian marriage is indissoluble. The last 
point we mention shall be that, on page 491, there is a confusion 
between the effect of introducing a condition into a contract of 
marriage, and the effect of marriage with a person of servile 
condition: and on page 500, we have proof that the writer 
shares the widespread delusion that Catholics consider that 
all Protestant marriages are void in all countries which, like 
England, allow dissolution of marriage; he has not realized 
the force of the words zz pactum deductam, quoted on page 590. 
Worse than all the above, the writer, on page 173, attributes 
to Sanchez an atrocious doctrine, which Sanchez certainly 
never taught ; and on page 170, he finds an argument against 
the Sacrament of Penance in the fact that Sanchez, writing in 
Latin, treats certain matters which are ill-suited for promiscuous 
reading, but which Mr. Geary has not been able to keep from 
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intruding into his own pages written in the vernacular and 
intended for the general public. In conclusion, we can only 
repeat that while we gladly credit Mr. Geary with the intention 
of stating Catholic teaching correctly, we cannot recommend 
his manual either to lawyers or to laymen as even an 
approximately safe guide to the marriage-law of the Church. 


2.—THE MISSION PRESS OF SHANGHAI.) 


There is a phase of missionary enterprise which is not rated, 
we think, by Catholics at home anything like as highly as it 
deserves to be. When at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the first serious attempt was made to bring the truths 
of Christianity to the knowledge of the teeming millions of the 
Celestial Empire, the Jesuit missionaries who in sixty years 
were able to build no less than one hundred and fifty churches, 
owed their wonderful success, humanly speaking, to the hold 
which some of their number by their scientific attainments had 
taken upon the intelligence of the country. By the mathematical 
labours of Father Ricci and Father Schall, by the acute criticism 
and profound research brought by them and other Fathers to 
bear upon the Chinese language and literature itself, the 
missionaries conquered a position for themselves at the Court 
and amongst the Mandarin literates, which was of incalculable 
service to the peaceful progress of their preaching. The Fathers 
of the same Order, who, after the wreck which followed the 
condemnation of the Chinese rites and the dissolution of the 
Society itself, still prosecute the labours of their predecessors 
in the same field, have not forgotten the lesson, and it has been 
their constant endeavour from the beginning, to qualify both 
as competent exponents of the learning of civilized Europe, 
and also as thoroughly scientific students of the history and 
language of the races among whom they labour. 

It is to this we owe the foundation of the Press at Shanghai ; 
and the volume now before us attests in a convincing form the 
excellence of the literary work which is being done in China 
by the French Jesuits in charge of the mission. It is the third 
of a series of thoroughly scientific monographs which appear 
under the general heading of Variétés Sinologiques. The first 


1 Croix et Swastika en Chine. Par Le P. Louis Gaillard, S.J. Chang-Hai: 
Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique, 1893. 
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of these is an account elaborately provided with maps and 
engravings of the Island of Tsong-Ming at the mouth of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, written by Father Henri Havret, S.J., who 
is also responsible for the second number of the series, a 
geographical account of the province of Ngan-Hoci. The fourth, 
just on the point of publication, is a study by Father D. Gandar, 
accompanied by numerous maps and plans, of the imperial 
canal of China. The third volume is that now under review, 
and deals with a subject which has been a great deal debated 
in Europe. of late years by such scholars as Burnouf, Zoeckler, 
Eitel, Schliemann, and many more. It is the Swastika or 
gammated cross, and the relation of this widely diffused emblem 
with the symbol of our redemption. Father Louis Gaillard 
discusses the subject with marvellous erudition, joining a 
thorough acquaintance with the writings of European scholars 
to his own laborious original researches into Chinese and parti- 
cularly Buddhist archeology. We do not propose to refer here 
further to the contents of this volume, because we hope erelong 
to deal with the subject more at length in an article. But 
we may be permitted to remark that Father Gaillard succeeds 
in making both the Christian and the Buddhist section of his 
investigations thoroughly interesting even to the unscientific 
reader, and that the illustrations and facsimzles with which his 
volume is abundantly provided are of a nature to do credit 
to any printing establishment in Europe. It may be well to 
add that the Varzctés Sinologiques form but a small part of the 
work turned out by the Mission Press at Shanghai. Of all the 
publications written to facilitate the study of Chinese, none, we 
are informed upon good authority, is superior to the Cursus 
Litterature Sinica, printed in Chinese and Latin in five 
volumes at the same Press. There are, moreover, a number 
of works written in French on the meteorology, natural history, 
and geography of the Empire, and a volume of one hundred and 
thirty-four pages on the Chinese Calendar, edited in English 
by P. Hoang, a priest of the Nan-King Mission. Of the works 
of devotion and religious instruction published by the mission- 
aries in the vernacular for the use of the native Christians, it is 
unnecessary here to speak. 

We do not usually allow ourselves to be betrayed under 
cover of an ordinary book notice into an appeal on charitable 
grounds for the support of an wuvre de piété, but yet we think 
that on the present occasion we may so far depart from our 
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ordinary custom as to point out to librarians and book buyers 
the very great claims, both intrinsic and extrinsic, which these 
missionary publications have upon their attention. We put the 
intrinsic grounds first, for we have it upon the authority of 
eminent specialists, some of them not themselves Catholics, 
that both in the case of the Arabic publications of the Catholic 
Press of Beyrout, as well as in the Chinese studies printed at 
Shanghai with which we are now immediately concerned, the 
execution from the point of view alike of scholarship and 
typography is of the highest order. As for the extrinsic reasons, 
the need of funds is obvious. Efficient editing and efficient 
press work cannot be secured without a considerable staff, who 
have to be supported and housed. The desirability of trying to 
make an impression upon pagan countries from the side of 
erudition, is one that has not been lost upon Protestant societies. 
Their enterprises are heavily subsidized from home, and it is 
not too much to say that such small measure of success as they 
have attained is largely due to the scholarly work turned out 
of late at many of their printing presses in missionary centres. 
Catholic institutions have no cause to dread comparisons in the 
past, but they will have to put out all their energies to maintain 
this absolute and relative efficiency in the future. To secure 
this they ask for nothing more than that the productions of 
their Press should meet with that attention and recognition in 
literary circles in Europe to which their high standard of 
scholarship fully entitles them. 


3.—THE FIRST PRINTED EDITION OF THE “IMITATION.”! 


Mr. Elliot Stock must be considered to have deserved well 
in the past of the lovers of Thomas 4 Kempis. Some years 
ago he printed a facsimile of the autograph codex of the 
Imitation preserved in the Burgundian Library at Brussels. 
Since then he has included in his Book Lovers’ Library 
Mr. Leonard A. Wheatley’s admirable little handbook called 
The Story of the “ Imitatio Christi,” and to the same publisher 
we also owe an edition of the /wztation published for the first 
time in English “in rhythmic sentences.” In the work before 


1 The Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 4 Kempis. A Facsimile Reproduction of 
the first edition printed at Augsburg, 1471-2. London: Elliot Stock, 1893. 
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us we are presented with what purports to be a facs¢mile of the 
Editio Princeps of the Latin text, which was printed, as the 
colophon states, with metal types (/iteris ahensis) by Giinther 
Zainer, a native of Reutlingen. The date and place of the 
impression are not given, but we are able to determine aliunde 
that it saw the light at Augsburg in or about the year 1471, 
that is to say,a year before the death of its then very aged 
author. 

The original is a small folio in Gothic letter, unpaged, and 
with rubrications inserted, as was usual, by hand. The repro- 
duction, which is of course of the same size, and which preserves 
the rubrications or some of them, forms a handsome volume, 
printed upon a thick, hand-made paper with an ornamental 
parchment wrapper. It enjoys the somewhat unusual distinction 
of possessing two—apparently alternative—Prefaces, one by 
Canon Knox Little, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the other by 
Dr. Allaria, Canon Regular of St.John Lateran. The object 
of this duplication of sponsors is not altogether apparent. Good 
Brother Thomas a Kempis, after having been presented to the 
public on some four thousand different occasions in every 
country and in every language of the civilized world, might 
almost be trusted to make his re-appearance in the black-letter 
costume of four hundred years ago without a new godfather. 
However, Canon Knox Little, from the high Anglican stand- 
point, and Dr. Allaria, as a Catholic, both usher him in with 
effective little addresses of much the same purport, tending 
to show that the /smztation is a very remarkable book, and that 
it has been admired by a very vast multitude of people. It is, 
they agree, a wonderful thing that both in the Church and out 
of it, or as Canon Knox Little phrases it with a more sympa- 
thetic regard for the dissensions of Christendom, “both from 
those who are directly connected with some of the Apostolically- 
ordered parts of the Church, as well as from those who belong 
to some one of the various bodies which are more or less 
separated from her.” Here is an acclaim of testimony as to 
the spiritual power of this marvellous book. Canon Knox 
Little and Dr. Allaria are, further, at one in considering that 
the question of authorship is now finally settled in favour of 
Thomas a Kempis, and also in expressing their sense of the 
debt of gratitude which his admirers owe to Mr. Elliot Stock 
for this most valuable and accurate facsimile of the first printed 
edition. 
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It is on this last point alone that we venture to offer any 
criticism. A facs?mzle, we are agreed, when it does represent 
with photographic accuracy all the features of the original, may 
render the most important services both to the bibliographer 
and to the textual critic ; but a facsimile which is not a facsimile, 
which only reproduces some of the characteristics of the text 
to the exclusion of others, or which introduces peculiarities 
of its own, is apt to lead the student the more seriously into 
error precisely in proportion as it is more implicitly trusted. 
Now, while we admit that the reproduction before us is in some 
respects a faithful presentation of the original—in regard, for 
instance, to the setting of the page line for line and letter for 
letter with all the contractions and faults, still it should be 
pointed out that the somewhat blurred and smudged letters of 
the facstmile do not convey at all a correct general impression 
of the beauty of Giinther Zainer’s sharp and clear-cut typo- 
graphy. But this is comparatively a small matter. A far more 
serious defect is the appearance in the facszmiz/e, we know not 
by what flaw in the process of reproduction, of a number of 
short black lines resembling the punctuation marks used by 
Caxton and other printers of his time. On the verso, for 
instance, of the fourth leaf of the /facsimz/e may be counted 
more than twenty such bars occurring in the text in the most 
arbitrary way. This strange peculiarity, which, moreover, does 
not extend uniformly throughout the volume, will strike the 
observant reader as something quite unique in early typography, 
but he will find on comparison with a copy of the original that 
there is not a trace of these marks in the pages of Giinther 
Zainer’s own impression. 

In conclusion we may remark that Canon Knox Little in 
his Preface shows that he is Romanis ipsis Romanior, by per- 
sisting throughout in speaking of St. Thomas a4 Kempis. We 
have not the least doubt that the holy Religious has merited 
and long enjoyed a high place in Heaven, but none the less 
the formal canonization conferred by the eloquent Canon of 
St. Paul’s is just a little previous. 
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4.—FLOWERS OF NAZARETH.} 

Somewhat more than a year ago we had the pleasure of 
noticing in these columns, 7e Manual of Prayers for Youth, 
published by the Catholic Truth Society, a compilation which 
we characterized at the time as the model of a prayer-book for 
schoolboys. We have now before us a copy of Flowers of 
Nazareth (Fourth Edition), and we are tempted after something 
more than a superficial acquaintance with its contents, to 
describe this in turn as the model of a prayer-book for convent 
children. “We are far from intending this as a disparagement. 
On the contrary we mean it for high praise. But while the 
simplicity, the brevity, the large type, and the limitation of the 
contents to the indispensably necessary, impressed us favourably 
in the former, as evidencing the editor’s thorough knowledge 
of boy nature, we are equally disposed to regard the 525 closely 
filled pages, of this marvellously cheap, but very neatly printed 
little volume, as adapted with not less judgment to the needs 
and tastes of schoolgirls, at any rate of those of a rather more 
advanced age. We should need more space than is at our 
command if we were to give a full account of the many beautiful 
things which are to be found in these pages. One original 
feature which we imagine will be appreciated in many quarters 
is the printing of the morning and evening prayers and some 
other prayers likely to be recited in public, in French as well as 
in English, on opposite pages. -For several of our bilingual 
convent schools this arrangement is very desirable for the 
children not yet sufficiently acquainted with one or the other 
language. Other noteworthy features are the devotions of the 
Holy Hour, the prayers for the Stations of the Cross, the large 
collection of occasional prayers, the judicious selection of 
hymns, the visits to the Blessed Sacrament, the variety of 
devotions to our Blessed Lady, and the meditations on the 
Anima Christi. At the end is a section devoted to “ helpful 
thoughts,” the winged words of many holy writers, ancient and 
modern. That immense pains have been bestowed upon this 
compilation and that by very skilful hands is evident at a glance, 
and it may interest some of our readers to know that it embodies 
many pregnant thoughts and practical suggestions of two much 
venerated Jesuit Fathers, Father Morris and Father Dignam, 
both, alas, quite lately taken from amongst us. 


1 Flowers of Nazareth. A Collection of Devotions from Approved Sources. Fourth 
Edition. Printed by Desclée and Co., Tournai. To be obtained from St. Mary’s 


Priory, Haywards Heath, Sussex ; or from C. Bull and Co., Dublin. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


WE are glad to find that Father McLaughlin’s excellent 
pamphlet, /s one Religion as good as another ?' has reached its 
fortieth thousand. In a time when vague sentimental indif- 
ferentism is the most dangerous of all our foes, it is the highest 
testimony to such a work that it should not only have earned 
for itself such a circulation, and not only elicited the warmest 
expressions of approval and esteem from the highest authorities 
within the Church, but extorted a tribute of respect to which 
we are unaccustomed from the non-Catholic press. “ Plainer 
reasoning was never addressed to plain men,” is the verdict of 
one able and influential journal. “It is all plain straightforward 
reasoning from stem to stern,” says another. Such testimonies 
are sufficient evidence that the critical task to which its author 
has applied himself has been performed by him in the exact 
manner that was required. 

A new Life of Palissy? gives us but little of the man, and 
that chiefly under the light of an ardent Reformer. The chief 
part of the work is occupied by his scientific, his literary, and 
artistic work. In an Appendix there is a careful vocabulary, 
explanatory of rare and antiquated words used by him in his 
writings. 

If the iconoclasm of the new Italian kingdom has wrought 
much havoc in the Christian monuments of Italy, it is consoling 
to find that a church so interesting as that of San Clemente at 
Casauria in the Abruzzi, is being cared for by the Government. 
The interesting history of this monastic Basilica, which the 
Emperor Lewis II. endowed with all his goods, the noble atrium, 
the bronze doors with their wealth of inscriptions, the richly 
sculptured arch in which they are enshrined, and the amdones, 


1 Js one Religion as good as another? By the Rev. J. McLaughlin. Fortieth 
Thousand. London: Burns and Oates, 1894. 
2 Bernard Palissy, Par Emest Dupuy. Paris, 1894. 
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form a whole of peculiar interest. The bare and gaunt side- 
walls, like most of the Basilica churches, are in little accord with 
the facade or the interior. The work,’ with its admirable text 
and numerous illustrations, is an extract from the excellent 
Archivio Storico dell’ Arte. Among the many articles of interest 
in the numbers of this year, is one upon the Illuminations of 
MSS. in Bologna connected with the University of that city 
of various periods. Another claims for Francis Traini the 
authorship of the 7rzonfo della Morte and the Giudizio Universale 
of the Campo Santo of Pisa, which used to be considered the 
masterpieces of Orcagna. In a third, L’Arte Emitiana, of the 
Burlington Fine Art Society’s Gallery of the last season, a 
number of interesting works of Cismé Jura and of G. B. Benve- 
nuti (Orto/ano) are given, which illustrate the genius of these 
two artists, the first of whom has only of late been known. 

The learned work of M. Demay? on the inventories of the 
artist-loving John, Duke de Berry, brother of Charles V. of 
France, has been already noticed in these pages. M. Delisle, 
the well-known librarian of the National Library of France, 
has written learnedly on the Duke’s collection of literary 
treasures. A book on the architectural achievements of the 
Duke completes a trilogy which puts before us this medizval 
Mecaenas and the numerous art-workmen whom he called 
together to raise up the wonderful chdteaux and palaces which, 
like the late King of Bavaria, he loved to multiply. Nearly 
half the work is occupied with plans, reproductions of ancient 
drawings and engravings, restorations of the ancient, and photo- 
graphs of the existing buildings. Bourges is the place where 
the hand of the great prince has left its deepest imprint, and 
where his monument exists ; but his Paris house, the Hétels du 
Grand et du petit Nesle, was perhaps as splendid as his castles 
at Mehun-sur-Yevre or his palace at Riom. The Salle des pas 
perdus of the Palais de Justice of Poitiers, with its simple but 
stately fireplace, its graceful balustrade, and lofty three-gabled 
traceried screen, at the end of a hall of severe Romanesque, is 
especially striking, and has been illustrated by Viollet-le-Duc. 

A pocket-book’ to note down the names of the works seen 

1 LP Abbazia di San Clemente a Casauria, da P. L. Calose. Rome, 1891. Za 
Ricompostzione delle Porte di San Clemente a Casauria. Da P.L. Calose. Rome, 
1894. 

3 Les Travaux d’Art exdcutés pour Jean de France, Duc de Berry, avec une étude 
biographique sur les artistes employés par ce Prince. Paris, 1894. 
3 Art Note-book for Northern Italy. By D. R. M. Wellington, 1894. 
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of various painters in Northern Italy, blank pages and pencil 
complete, with zzdices of names and short charts of schools, is 
an admirable idea. But such a note-book just published at 
Wellington lacks one essential, accuracy in the spelling of 
names. A second edition will surely remove this blot. 

The Martini law to check the sale of private works of art 
in Italy and to forbid their exportation, under a penalty of 
twenty per cent. to be paid to the Government, evidently 
excited great opposition among the large class of persons whose 
sole industry was the production of o/d masters and antiquities, 
or whose only riches were the family heirlooms of reputed 
art treasures. The pamphlet? has a peculiar interest owing to 
the home truths it has to tell of the ruin so well known to have 
been wrought in Rome after the breach at the “Porta Pia.” 
Whatever blessings entered through it into the Eternal City, 
Art was not one of these. 

Mr. Oyler’s notice of his parochial church of Lydd? has, like 
all carefully-written monographs, its value. But for untravelled 
readers, or for those at all events who have not seen, and are 
not likely to see, the building, a sketch or phototype of the 
church would have added greatly to the description in the text. 
The reproductions of the two medizval brasses are excellent. 
The old Catholic legacies recorded are charming: “William 
Godfray gave a cow in equal shares to the high altar and to the 
fabric ; Isabel Kokyred leaves her best gown and her best cow, 
of brown colour,” to the church. (p. 37.) 

The story of the ancient Castle of Milan, which was noticed 
in a recent number of THE MONTH, has been brought down to 
our days by the work of Signor del Mayno. The taking of the 
fortress by the Imperial and Piedmontese troops at the breaking 
out of the war of the Spanish Succession, the new siege under 
Marshal Villars in 1733, and its capture by the French and 
Piedmontese, were followed by its restitution to the Empire. 
The Bourbon Infante of Spain, Philip, blockaded the castle in 
1746. But the allied French and Spaniards were beaten at 
Piacenza, and were forced to retire. Fifty years later a more 
redoubtable general appeared, and though the Milanese revolted 
against the wholesale robbery of their art treasures by the young 


1 La Vitalita delle Belle Arti annihilata in Roma. Rome, 1893. 

° Lydd and its Church. By Thomas H. Oyler. Ashford, 1894. 

3 Vicende Militari del Castello di Milano dal 1706 al 1848. Luchino del Mayno. 
Milan, 1894. 
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General Napoleon, and against his destruction of their municipal 
government, that great captain swiftly repressed their rising, 
and even overcame the obstinate defence of Lieut.-Colonel 
Lamy and captured the fortress. It fell, however, again before 
the Austro-Russian army, under Suwaroff, in 1799, only to be 
retaken by Napoleon after the marvellous victory of Marengo. 
Buonaparte decreed the levelling of the historic Castello, and 
the population laboured night and day at the destruction of the 
eutworks raised in former days by the Spaniards. In 1848, 
Radetzky, the Austrian Field-Marshal, in fear of a popular 
revolt, abandoned the fortress to the insurgents. Retaken by 
the Austrians after Novara, surrendered by them after Magenta, 
it was definitely handed over last year to the Italian civil 
authorities as an historical monument. What a pity that the 
British Government cannot hand over to our Ediles or to 
Conservators the national Tower of London, or at least find 
some more suitable quarters for the Beefeaters than the historic 
chambers of that deeply interesting place, now practically closed 
to the public! Del Mayno’s excellent work is well illustrated, 
and is carefully based on documentary evidence. 

Signor Pollinari has collected a number of his fugitive 
articles on painting,’ which show that Christian sentiment still 
holds a high place among some at all events of the art students 
of Italy. 

The French Government is evidently determined to keep 
up the high standard of decorative art maintained in France, and 
M. Spuller, then Minister of Education and Fine Arts, delivered 
an address? to the recent meeting of the Société de l’Unton 
centrale des arts decoratifs, which was held at Paris last May. 
It was decided to do much which is already being done here 
by South Kensington in the way of aiding local museums by 
loans. One interesting resolution was to urge the introduction 
of a course of the history of art in the higher forms of the /ycées, 
“destined to raise the level of knowledge of art among those 
who will become members of society.” 

The architect, Signor Sammarini, has written an interesting 
monograph on the Cathedral of Carpi,? a city which was the 
birthplace of the Ven. Father Bernardine Realini, S.J. The 
author has published a work on the former Church of Carpi 


1 Scritti d’Arte. B. Pollinari. Piacenza, 1894. 
2 Compte rendu de Congrds des Arts dé&oratife, 1894. Paris, 1294. 
2 11 Duomo di Carpi. Par A, Sammarini. Modena, 1894. 
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some years back, in the fourth volume of Memorie storiche 
e documenti sulla Citta e sull’ antico princtpato di Carpi (Carpi, 
1888). The Cathedral of to-day, built in the early years of 
the sixteenth century, follows almost exactly the lines of 
Bramante’s design for St. Peter’s. Albert Pio, Prince of Carpi, 
then an independent State, during a lengthened residence at 
Rome asked Balthazar Peruzzi, so tradition tells us, to erect 
his Cathedral as an adaptation of the plans of Bramante. In 
1530, Pio was deprived of his States, which were given to the 
Duke of Ferrara. Carpi boasts of having been the seat of the 
discovery of scag/iola, and this material was largely used in 
the seventeenth century in decorating the building. Against 
one of the piers that support the cupola isa statue of Father 
Realini. 

A Catholic Life of Diirert and a notice of his works in a 
cheap and brief form fills a desideratum, and we welcome this, 
which we should like to see in an English form. 

The Church of St. Louis des Frangais at Rome? is one of 
the most important of the national churches in that city. The 
architect was Adrian Rinaldi, a pupil of Michael Angelo, and 
it was consecrated in the Papacy of Sixtus V., by Cardinal 
Francis de Joyeuse. We owe to the painfully correct taste 
of Giacomo della Porta the unshapely and cold /agade of 
the church. Its greatest treasure consists in the beautiful 
frescoes of St. Cecily, by Domenichino, in the chapel dedicated 
to that virgin Saint. The many historical tombs are reproduced 
in this sumptuous work, whose careful text is as deserving of 
praise as the excellent photogravures which so copiously 
adorn it. 

John Fisher,’ Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church and 
Bishop of Rochester, must always be so interesting a personality 
for English Catholics, that it is impossible to be otherwise than 
grateful for the labour which Mr. R. von Fischer-Treuenfeld has 
devoted to the somewhat thankless task of unravelling the 
genealogical relations of the different branches of the family of 
Fisher, and of tracing as far as our records will allow the con- 
nection of the holy martyr with the representatives of this great 


1 Albrecht Diirer. Von Anton Weber. Katisbon: Pustet, 1894. 

3 L’LEeglise Nationale de St. Louis des Frangais @ Rome. Par Mgr. D’Armailhacq. 
Rome, 1894. 

8 Lord Johan Fyssher. An Historical, Genealogical, and Heraldic Research. By 
R. von Fischer-Treuenfeld. London: Ede, Dearberg, and Co., 1894. 
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stock still surviving in Yorkshire, the Netherlands, Austria, 
Prussia, and France. We are not ourselves sufficiently versed 
in the sciences of genealogy and heraldry to estimate the 
precise degree of probability which attaches to the results at 
which our investigator arrives, but we gather from what he 
himself tells us that all his devoted labours have not enabled 
him to dispel to any great extent the obscurity in which the 
subject is wrapped. The author seems, however, to have gone 
to the best sources of information, and he has certainly accumu- 
lated a mass of interesting details about the family arms. He 
considers that the correct arms of the Bishop consisted of an 
embowed fish carrying an ear of corn in its mouth, and that 
the authorities at Cambridge and at Rochester have erred in 
adopting in modern times an embowed fish Jdetween three ears 
of corn as* the Bishop’s true cognizance. Two folding plates 
containing a genealogical table and engravings of coats of arms 
accompany the work, which forms a brochure of sixty-seven 
pages well printed and well indexed. 

We can commend Father Ming’s Ethics! as sound in prin- 
ciple, orderly in arrangement, clear in style, and written in good 
English. The subject is highly important nowadays, when the 
theory of morals is so often transformed in a way which leaves 
no moral element behind, but at best a basis of the expedient 
or the convenient in human conduct. The new doctrines, instead 
of being ignored by Father Ming,are boldly confronted, while 
due proportion is kept in the treatment of them, and they are 
not allowed to dwarf the space assigned to positively established 
doctrine. To quote the beginning and the end of the author’s 
own statement of the task before him: “A crisis in morals has 
come to pass in our days. The teachings not only of revelation, 
but also of the philosophy underlying it, are set aside as having 
become no less obsolete than the medizval views of the material 
universe. The very foundations of the moral system which for 
nearly twenty centuries has been held in the highest honour, 
seem to have been shattered... . The following pages are 
intended as a help to serious inquiry. To put to the test the 
work commenced by the aspiring philosophy of to-day, they will 
set forth to the view of the reader the ancient basis to be 
destroyed, and the new one to be substituted for it, as a support 
of the moral order.” 


1 Data of Modern Ethics examined, By Rev. John J. Ming, S.J. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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The question of the real distinction between the essence and 
the existence of any creature that God has actually produced, 
is not explicitly taken up by St. Thomas, but he has written 
much which bears upon the matter. Of his interpreters, some 
declare that he wavers in doctrine, some that he denies the real 
distinction, and some that he affirms it unmistakably. Father 
Terrien! ranges himself very resolutely on the side of the last- 
named class. Moreover, he carries the theory on to its applica- 
tion. He seeks to prove that in the mind of St. Thomas the 
Hypostatic Union of the Word with the Human Nature of 
Jesus Christ, is not to be accounted for by the loss of a personal 
modality, nor by the mere union without loss of any positive 
reality, but by the fact that the humanity, deprived of its own 
connatural existence, is made to exist not with a human, but 
with the Divine existence of the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. The effort to establish such a contention demands 
much careful quotation and interpretation of passages from 
St. Thomas; and Father Terrien has done the work evidently 
at the cost of great pains. He cannot himself expect to settle 
the point once and for all with every reader ; but at least he has 
championed his own side with ability. Extracts would not do 
him justice, and so we omit to give specimens. To show that 
one or other passage of St. Thomas can be read in the light of 
this or that theory, is easy ; to show that the same theory can 
consistently be carried through very many passages is hard, and 
is a greater test of the value to be assigned to a theory. 


1S. Thome Aquinatis Doctrina Sincera de Unione Hypostatica Verbi Dei cum 
Humanitate. Auctore J. B. Terrien, S.J. Parisiis: Sumptibus P. Lethielleux. 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 


The October number of the Z¢udes is of more than usual 
interest. Father Portali¢, continuing his study of the “ Parlia- 
ment of Religions,” at Chicago, tries to estimate the value of its 
results. Under some aspects it was a triumph for Christianity, 
inasmuch as non-Christian religions seemed to find it necessary 
to make themselves as like it as possible, when endeavouring 
to present themselves in the most attractive light, while their 
representatives vied with one another in their expressions of 
admiration for the Founder of the Church Himself: the most 
striking instance of such homage being that exhibited by a 
Jewish Rabbi, who went on to excuse the slowness of some of 
his own brethren to adopt a similar tone. 

In spite of this, however, Father Portalié is of opinion that 
the “Parliament” did harm rather than good, and that in- 
differentism was the only gainer. In the first place, as he 
points out, the name was a misnomer: it was not a parliament: 
there was no opportunity of discussing doctrines or refuting 
sophisms. The vast audience listened by turns to Christians, 
Jews, Brahmins, and Buddhists, applauding them all. They 
heard the Lord’s Prayer, with which proceedings always opened, 
recited sometimes by a chief Rabbi, and sometimes by a 
Pontiff of the Brahmo-Somaj. Thé natural effect was to send 
them away convinced that one religion is much as another ; an 
impression enthusiastically expressed by a French Protestant 
observer, who declares that morality has joined those whom 
dogmas had put asunder, and that Buddhism is exactly the 
same as Christianity, with the trifling substitution of Buddha 
for God. 

Moreover, says our critic, the good cause was badly served, 
many of the so-called defenders of Christianity playing fast 
and loose with its first principles, while others had to sit and 
listen patiently to what were in effect nothing else than 
blasphemies, or to the enthusiasm awakened by direct insults 
to their own dearest convictions. Thus one reverend gentleman, 
a Congregationalist missionary in India, announced that it is a 
mistake to preach to the Hindoos a religion which disagrees 
with their prejudices: Christianity must be modified to suit 
them, and one of the points which require modification is the 
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doctrine of the Incarnation. The Koran and. the Gospel are 
equally inspired, said a Syrian Archimandrite ; while an English 
clergyman, claiming communion and something like friendship 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, declared that we can no 
longer maintain the existence of a_ personal God, now that 
science has demonstrated the constant uniformity of nature. 
Amid such utterances, the sympathies of the audience were 
always on the side of “breadth” and “largeness of sympathy.” 
A Buddhist orator advancing to the front of the platform con- 
temptuously asked how many there had read the Life of Buddha. 
Five hands were held up, four of them by ladies. “How do 
you dare to judge us,” he went on, “when you have not learnt 
the history of the great master?”—and thunders of applause 
replied. Still more remarkable was the scene when a Japanese 
Buddhist denouncing Christian missionaries as the pioneers of 
European conquest, declared that to witness Christian conduct 
was to make oneself proud of being a pagan, and that he 
gloried in the confession that he had headed a crusade against 
the religion of the West. When the orator had finished, the 
President of the Parliament warmly shook his hand, the 
secretary fell on his neck, the audience cheered, while the Rev. 
Herbert Stead has since declared that he cannot think of the 
scene without emotion. On the other hand, when a Protestant 
minister declared that towards other creeds the attitude of 
Christianity must be one of uncompromising hostility, an 
indignant lady insisted on intoning a hymn in honour of the 
brotherhood of religions. 

Space forbids us to enter upon any details of the distinct 
advances towards deism, and even flat atheism, which signalized 
this remarkable attempt to unite together all who believe in 
God. For a succinct account of the more striking features of 
the various systems which were propounded, we must refer the 
reader to Father Portalié’s excellent paper. It must suffice to 
quote a typical utterance of one of the most popular of the 
orators who addressed the assembly: “Regarded from the 
point of view of knowledge, all religions are worthless, and 
their credulity is puerile: but in their aspirations they are 
sublime.” 

Another article worthy of attention is that dealing with the 
essays of M. Brunetitre of the Revue des deux Mondes, wherein 
many interesting questions are touched in a most instructive 
manner. We must be content with one brief extract as a 
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sample of the whole. M. Brunetiére, deprecating the idea 
of modern historians that no documents are worthy of 
notice except those that are still unpublished, speaks thus: 
“Formerly one mastered his matter: now he allows it to 
master him: and boasts of progress. The fact is that the 
learned are overwhelmed by their details, and, bewildered amid 
the mass of documents, the essence of which they endeavour 
desperately to distil, incapable of sacrificing any of the notes 
they have made, however trifling, incapable of taking a side, 
they lack the courage to suppress what is of no value, and have 
lost the faculty of thinking, . .. and in this age, which dubs 
itself the age of criticism and of historical method, we edit, we 
comment, we compile, but we no longer write.” 

The second part of an article by Father Prat (the first part 
of which appeared eleven months previously), deals with the 
religious situation in England. It is clearly the result of 
much study of the question, though it appears doubtful whether 
those whose knowledge of the subject is derived from intimate 
personal experience, will be ready to accept all the statements 
of one who evidently speaks as an outsider. 
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